D  EMBERG*  rayon  stockings  are  gaining  a  reputation  for  skeer  loveliness 
and  duraki  lity  and  are  now  keing  entkusiastically  accepted  ky  smart  skoppers  everywkere. 


*BEMBERG  \s  the  registered  trade-mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


Continuous  Process  Makes  Textile  Progress 


I  EXTILES  are  as  old  as 
civilization,  but  the 
methods  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  remained 
unchanged  for  centuries. 

Textile  progress  dates  from  the 
introduction  of  the  first  continuous 
process.  It  accelerated  production, 
improved  quality  and  increased  uni¬ 
formity  to  such  a  degree  that  every 


step  in  manufacturing  had  to  adopt 
a  continuous  process  to  keep  pace. 
These  processes  changetl  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  textiles  from  a  home  craft 
to  a  giant  industry. 

To  rayon,  the  mighty  infant  among 
textile  fibres,  fell  the  privilege  to  de¬ 
velop  the  most  revolutionary  contin¬ 
uous  process  of  all.  It  is  a  proi'ess 
which  spins,  washes,  bleaches,  treats. 


dries  and  twists  viscose  process  rayon 
yarn  in  one  continuous  operation. 

The  SPUN-LO  RAYON  yarn  it 
produces  is  more  uniform  in  strength, 
lustre  and  denier  and  is  virtually  free 
from  knots  and  broken  filaments.  The 
cloth  made  from  this  yarn  is  of  higher 
quality  and  more  uniform.  It  increases 
mill  efficiency  fiecaiise  l<N>m-stoppage 
and  seconds  are  reduced. 


Reg.  r.  S.  Pel.  Off.  (j 

INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  CORPORATION  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  — New  York  Office,  500  Fifth  Avenue 
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"NON-ESSENTIAL”? 


WHAT  a  silly  pretense  it  is  to  hold  that  retailing  is  a  “non-essential” 
occupation. 

We  wonder  how  the  folks  in  Washington  can  keep  a  straight  face 
when  they  try  to  make  us  believe  that  the  man  who  works  in  a  war  plant  is 
“essential”  but  the  retailers  who  supply  him  with  food,  clothing  and  other 
things  which  minister  to  his  comfort,  and  out  of  whose  activities  and  taxes  a 
large  share  of  the  funds  with  which  the  war  worker  is  paid  are  “non- 
essential.” 

Much  more  than  a  natural  pride  in  the  retail  trade  is  involved  in  this 
question.  Around  it  will  revolve  the  very  question  of  life  and  death  for  some 
retailers.  If  retailers  are  “non-essential”  there  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why 
any  retailers  should  have  the  slightest  consideration  in  a  time  of  war. 

Only  on  the  assumption  that  retailers  are  “non-essential”  can  there  be 
any  justification  for  the  attitude  which  is  commonly  assumed  toward  retailers 
by  a  score  of  government  bureaus.  Is  anybody  going  to  be  hurt  by  this  deci¬ 
sion?  Nobody  but  the  retailer.  Okeh,  issue  the  order.  That  seems  to  be  the 
formula  which  is  being  followed. 

It  seems  to  us  the  time  has  come  when  an  effort  should  be  made  to  spread 
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feclpe  for  a  Merrylerry  Qinstmas 


"  All  men  like  big,  sturdy, 
a  be-man’s  job  of  drying.  Even 
them  this  Christmas.  Dont  w£ 
practical,  ■  popular  Cannon  tow 


and 


WHO  WANTS  TOWELS 


FOR  CHRISTMAS? 


\ 


•  No  doubt  hc-e!  9  out  of  10  women,  in  a 
recent  survey,  said  they  I'ke  to  receive  and  give 
towels  as  gifts.  And  they  know  —  71%  have 
received  gift  towels.  62%  bought  towels  as  gi  fts. 

7  out  of  10  said  they  bought  Cannon  .  .  .  naming 
value,  absorbency  and  durability  as  the  reasons. 


Practical  as  ever,  the  ladies — in  this  war  year — are 
looking  for  long-lasting,  high-value  towels.  Which 
IS  just  another  way  of  saying  Cannon  towels.  The  trusted 
Cannon  label  will  make  the  gitt  doubly  valuable  to  receive. 


•  Service  men  said  so,  in  a  survey  made  by 
Department  Store  Economist.  77%  of  Army, 
and  Air  Force  men  put  in  a  bid  for  compact 
kits  of  bath  towels  .  .  .  73%  of  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  men  dittoed  that  choice.  Here’s  a  tip 
you  can  give  their  families  and  friends! 


Mai 


And  look  what’s  next!  For  the  first  time  in  history,  millions  of 
men  want  gifts  of  towels.  Simpler  patterns,  of  course,  but 
the  same  sturdy,  long-wearing  Cannon  qualities.  A  brand-new 
market  tailor-made  for  you  and  for  Cannon  towels. 

Base  your  promotions  on  the  fact  that  more  people  than  ever 
before  want  Cannon  towels  this  year.  Stress  Cannon’s 
practical  qualities.  Don’t  forget  the  service  men  angle  —  and 
Cannon  for  service. New  ad  mats  available  —  give  us  the  word 
ind  we’ll  send  them  to  you.  This  will  be  a  big  towel  Christmas. 
Cannoh  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 


a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  facts  of  life.  It  is  already  late. 

First  of  all,  almost  anyone  should  know  that  men  w^ork  not  for  money, 
but  for  what  money  w'ill  buy.  Among  the  precious  things  w^hich  a  man’s  pay 
will  buy  we  must,  of  course,  place  among  the  most  important  the  compara¬ 
tive  security  which  comes  from  judicious  saving  and  investment  for  later 
years.  A  substantial  portion  of  earnings  in  this  period  should  be  invested  in 
War  Stamps  and  Bonds.  Retailers  have  given  splendid  support  to  the  Trea¬ 
sury  in  trying  to  bring  this  truth  home  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  men  can  be  kept  steadily  at  work 
with  that  keen  zest  w  hich  now  is  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  life  as 
a  nation  without  the  freedom  to  enjoy  some  of  those  things  which  make  life 
possible  and  interesting.  The  man  w  ho  thinks  that  all  w^ar  workers  are 
inspired  by  a  pure  flame  of  patriotic  determination  and  sacrifice,  that  they 
will  work  at  top  speed  with  no  reward  other  than  a  large  number  of  dollars 
invested  in  Stamps  and  Bonds  is,  we  fear,  mistaken. 


The  American  workman  needs  no  apologists.  He  is  doing  his  job  and 
doing  it  well.  However,  he  is  made  of  ordinary  human  clay  and  he  responds 
to  the  same  stimuli  as  other  humans.  If  he  is  to  keep  at  work  he  must  be  fed 
and  clothed.  He  must  be  decently  housed  and  in  his  home  he  must  have  some 
of  the  creature  comforts.  He  must  have  assurance  that  his  children  will 
enjoy  some  of  the  advantages  which  his  sudden  larger  earning  power  should 
make  possible.  He  must  have  amusements.  If  he  does  not  get  a  fair  share 
of  these  things  his  morale  will  suffer. 

These  things  can  come  only  through  the  great  distributive  trades  which 
some  folks  are  pleased  to  regard  as  “non-essential”.  Why  are  they  “non- 
essential”? 

Is  it  because  among  the  folks  in  Washington  it  is  believed  some  other 
and  possibly  more  economical  scheme  of  retail  distribution  could  be  devised 
if  retailers  were  forced  completely  out  of  the  picture?  Perhaps  that  is  a 
possibility  but  who  would  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  such  a  step  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  w^ar? 

Is  it  because  retailing  is  regarded  as  a  task  so  simple  and  so  inefficient 
that  anyone  could  undertake  to  fill  their  place  if  the  present  group  of 
retailers  disappeared?  If  you  think  so,  ask  the  OPA  people  how  simple  they 
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have  found  retailing.  Ask  them  how  many  regulations  in  the  period  of  half 
a  year  they  have  been  obliged  to  issue  in  the  effort  to  control  this  very  simple 
business  of  retailing. 

Is  retailing  “non-essential”  because  retailers  cannot  manufacture  tanks 
and  planes,  guns  and  ships?  We  admit  that  retailers  cannot  do  these  things 
but  we  insist  that  the  part  retailers  play  in  preserving  civilian  morale — in 
supplying  necessaries  of  life  to  those  who  can  do  these  jobs  and  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  funds  out  of  which  the  means  to  production  are  provided — is 
a  direct  and  extremely  important  contribution  to  the  entire  war  effort. 

The  very  term  so  much  used  nowadays — “total  war” — and  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  statement  that  it  is  the  war  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
nation  implv  a  recognition  that  no  factor  in  American  life  is  “non-essen¬ 
tial.” 


It  must  be  obvious  that  an  army  in  the  field,  however  dauntless,  would 
soon  be  without  fighting  strength  if  it  were  not  for  the  support  of  the 
civilian  population  at  home.  It  is  even  more  necessary  to  direct  conscious 
effort  to  preserve  the  civilan  morale  than  the  morale  of  the  army,  because 
our  fighting  men  are  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  the  folks  at  home  and  because 
a  bad  morale  at  home  will  quickly  affect  the  morale  of  the  fighting  forces. 
All  those  who  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  civilian  morale  are  essential. 

Retailers  are  by  nature  realists.  They  know  as  well  as  any  civilians  can 
know  that  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  must  be  placed  before  every  other 
consideration.  They  also  know  if  the  developing  war  effort  creates  condi¬ 
tions  which  will  make  survival  impossible  for  many  retailers,  that  too  will 
have  to  be  accepted  with  as  good  grace  as  possible.  There  is  no  desire  among 
retailers  to  interfere  with  the  war  effort. 

However,  if  those  with  whom  important  decisions  lie  are  of  the  mis¬ 
taken  opinion  that  retailing  is  a  “non-essential”  occupation  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  weight  of  many  decisions  may  be  much  heavier  on  retailers  than 
would  be  permitted  if  it  were  realized  how  essential  retailing  is. 

Here  is  a  situation  which  retailers  should  take  seriously  to  heart.  They 
should  lose  no  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  essential  character  of  their 
operations. 
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This  is  the  book  of  which  hundreds  of  deal¬ 
ers  have  said:  ”A  real  inspiration  from  cover 
to  cover”  . . .  "Best  thing  I’ve  read  yet  about 
a  specific  company  and  the  war” . . .  "It  has 
given  me  new  heart  for  the  year  ahead,  a 
clearer  understanding  of  what  we  are  woilc- 
ing  for  in  the  refrigerator  business . . .” 

Originally  printed  for  the  Kelvinator 
dealer  family,  this  book  has  received  so 
much  comment— applies  so  directly  to  every 
forward-looking  dealer  today— that  we  are 
happy  to  announce  a  second  edition  for  gen¬ 
eral  mstribution. 


In  this  time  of  turmoil  and  indecision,  we 
believe  you  will  be  gratified  to  see  how  one 
company  is  turning  its  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion  lines  to  lines  pouring  forth  an  endless 
stream  of  wartime  weapons  of  destruction 
. .  .  and  definitely  states  its  position,  its  phil¬ 
osophy,  its  policies — and  its  approach  to  the 
dealer’s  postwar  problems  with  activities 
already  in  operation. 

Copies  of  this  booklet  have  already  been 
mailed  to  a  wide  list  of  appliance  retailers. 
If  you  have  not  received  your  copy,  write 
and  it  will  be  gladly  sent  you. 


“GET  IN  THE  SCRAP  —  BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS!" 


By  H.  I.  Kleinhal's 

(General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


The  publication  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Rejjort  of  the  WPli 
Inventory  Policy  Committee 
on  October  26th  indicated  how 
deeply  the  inventory  situation  in 
relation  to  the  war  effort  has  been 
studied.  The  very  length  of  that 
report  and  the  depth  of  the  research 
investigation  which  preceded  it, 
serve  to  emphasize  the  degree  of 
importance  which  the  \VPB  at¬ 
taches  to  the  problem  of  inventory 
control. 

On  October  20th  the  National 
Retail  Dry  GockIs  .Association  issued 
Bulletin  No.  154,  part  of  which  in¬ 
cluded  this  writer’s  interpretation 
of  the  prof>osed  formula  to  control 
retail  inventories.  Since  the  release 
of  that  bulletin,  the  writer  has 
learned  more  about  the  plan  of 
control  and  offers  the  following  ad¬ 
ditional  comments  and  detailed  ex¬ 
planations.  These  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  unofficial  and  subject  to 
change. 

Figures  for  Stock-Sales  Ratios 

In  the  illustration  included  in 
the  October  20th  bulletin,  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  both  inventory  and  sales 
were  stated  at  retail  values.  The 
proposals  of  the  \VPB  committee, 
as  announced  on  September  4th,  in¬ 
cluded  the  statement:  “Figures  used 
in  making  computations  relating  to 
inventories  and  sales  should  be  on 
a  comparable  basis  and  for  compar¬ 
able  periods.”  It  was  on  the  basis 
of  this  statement  that  the  writer  felt 
the  use  of  retail  figures  would  lie 
permissive.  However,  it  has  been 
learned  since  that  the  WPB  will 
require  that  stock-sales  ratios  be 
computed  to  indicate  the  relation 
of  stocks  at  cost  to  sales  at  retail. 
In  our  present  opinion  stock  fig¬ 
ures  at  “cost”,  as  cletermined  under 
the  Retail  Inventory  Metluxl,  will 
be  allowed. 

At  first  thought  it  appears  that 


the  use  of  “cost  stock-to-retail  sales” 
ratios  would  not  materially  alter 
the  figures  of  inventory  limitation 
in  the  control  or  limitation  peri¬ 
od,  provided  the  same  character  of 
ratio  was  used  consistently  in  l>oth 
base  and  limitation  periods.  .Actu¬ 
ally  it  does  make  a  difference,  as 
will  be  demonstrated,  since  the 
markon  percentage  is  declining  and 
will  probably  further  decline  in 
1943.  Markon  percentages  of  the 
store  as  a  whole  show  a  definitely 
downward  trend  for  the  past  few 
months,  due  to  OP.A  price  regula¬ 
tion.  In  1943  the  decline  from 
1939-1941  will  be  accentuated  due 
to  declining  purchases  and  sales  of 
“hard  lines”,  which  customarily  car¬ 
ry  higher  marking  rates. 

Suppose  that  the  markon  per¬ 
centage  in  the  base  period  averaged 
38%,  but  in  the  Spring  of  1943  it 
falls  to  36%.  Obviously  for  the 
average  dollar  of  sales  in  the  base 
period,  there  was  in  inventory  or  in 
purchases  at  “cost”,  value  of  62^. 
In  1943  the  declining  markon  will 
require  64^  in  merchandise  at  cost 
for  every  dollar  of  sales. 


Conferences  between  members 
of  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  In¬ 
ventory  Policy  Committee  and 
representative  retailers  were  to 
be  held  in  New  York  on  November 
17  and  18  and  in  Chicago  on 
November  19  and  20,  to  discuss 
details  of  the  proposed  inventory 
limitation  order.  How  soon  the 
order  will  be  given  its  final  shape 
and  put  into  effect  is  not  known. 
The  discussion  here  is  based  on  in¬ 
formation  available  up  to  the  last 
minute  of  going  to  press  as  to  the 
probable  form  of  the  order. 


•Assume  further  that  the  stock  at 
the  beginning  of  the  three  compar¬ 
able  quarters  in  the  base  jaeriod  av¬ 
eraged  $500,000  at  retail  or  $310,000 
at  cost  (38%  markon) ,  and  that 
sales  for  the  corresponding  quarters 
averaged  $620,000.  On  the  basis  of 
“cost  stock”,  the  stock  ratio  to  sales 
was  as  1.0  is  to  2.0,  or  50%.  Next 
assume  that  projected  sales  volume 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1943  is  $700,000.  The  inventory 
limitation  formula  applied  to  this 
amount  gives  $350,000  at  cost, 
which,  on  the  basis  of  38%  markon 
(base  |jeriod  exf>erience) ,  produces 
a  retail  value  of  $564,516  as  the  in¬ 
ventory  limit  at  the  beginning  of 
the  specific  quarter.  Suppose  mark¬ 
on  had  declined  to  36%,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  in  1943.  The  retail 
value  of  $350,000  at  cost,  on  the 
basis  of  36%  markon,  would  be 
$546,875,  or  3%  less  than  the 
amount  the  formula  would  yield 
under  stable  markon  conditions. 

If  it  were  permitted  to  use  retail 
figures  throughout,  the  stock-sales 
ratio  in  the  base  period  would 
have  been  as  $500,000  is  to  $620,000, 
or  80.645%.  The  application  of 
this  ratio  to  projected  sales  of 
$700,000  would  yield  a  retail  stock 
limitation  of  $564,516,  which  is 
3%  more  than  the  limitation  figure 
under  the  “cost-stock-retail  sales” 
ratio  method,  and  is  the  amount 
needed  to  produce  a  stock-sales 
ratio  or  “efficiency  rating”  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  the  base  period. 

Use  of  Retail  Values  Desirable 

There  are  yet  other  reasons  why 
retailers  should  l)e  permitted  to  use 
retail  figures  throughout.  One  is 
that  such  ratios  are  more  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  retail  language  and 
may  serve  other  operating  and 
planning  needs.  On  the  contrary, 
“cost  stock-to-retail  sales”  ratios  will 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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^^WARTIME  CONFERENCE'^  WILL  BE  STAGE 


IN  keeping  with  the  national  urgency  to 
measure  everything  by  its  importance  to 
the  war  effort,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  will  stage  a  "Wartime 
Conference"  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  during  the  week  of  January  Nth  to  the 
15th,  instead  of  the  traditional  annual  Con¬ 
vention. 

Beginning  Monday  evening,  January  I  Ith, 
and  continuing  through  the  three  days,  only 
general  open  sessions  will  be  held,  and  each 
of  these  will  focus  on  some  one  of  the  great 
major  problems  now  confronting  retailers — as  a 
direct  result  of  regulations  or  restrictions  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  war  emergency. 

All  technical  group  sessions,  reduced  in  num¬ 
ber  this  time,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  preceding 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Conference,  or  on 
Friday — all  these  group  meetings  serving  either 
as  curtain  raisers  or  follow-through  or  rebuttal 
sessions,  to  the  main  Conference  sessions. 

RETAILING  IN  1943 

At  the  opening  general  session  Monday 
night,  Frank  M.  Mayfield,  NRDGA 

President,  will  deliver  his  address  of  welcome. 
This  first  gathering  of  all  delegates  to  the 

Conference,  will  have  as  its  theme  "The  Effects 
of  the  War  on  Retailing  During  1943",  and  it 
will  establish  the  pattern  for  more  detailed 

discussions  in  similar  open  sessions  to  follow 
during  the  ensuing  days  of  the  Conference. 

*  *  * 

Tuesday's  general  session  subjects  will  include 
"Manpower",  "Customer  Services"  (and  their 
extending  curtailment),  and  "Limitation  of  In¬ 
ventories."  This  latter  Government  restriction, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  in  operation  by  then,  and 


will  produce  many  difficult  problems  for  both 
the  large  and  small  store. 

«  *  « 

"Taxation  and  Credit",  "Transportation",  and 
"Price  Regulations",  will  demand  the  full  atten¬ 
tion  of  delegates  at  the  three  general  sessions 
scheduled  for  Wednesday,  and  a  new  and 
entirely  different  feature  is  planned  for  Wednes¬ 
day  evening. 

Nothing  is  pre-arranged  for  this  particular 
evening,  and  possibly  some  will  regard  it  as 
an  "open  period"  in  the  Conference  week,  but 
the  general  idea  is  to  provide  special  session 
facilities  that  evening  for  any  group  or  groups, 
'large  or  small,  that  may  wish  to  further  develop 
problem  discussions  already  considered  in  ear¬ 
lier  general  meetings. 

POST-WAR  PLANNING 

A  SUBJECT  that  is  receiving  wider  and  more 
'  '  intensive  study  as  the  war  progresses,  is 
"Post-War  Planning",  and  this  is  down  for  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Thursday  morning.  "Merchandising 
and  Sales  Promotion"  will  be  the  Thursday 
afternoon  open  sessions  subjects.  Details  of 
the  merchandising  issues  to  be  studied  will  be 
covered  in  the  December  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN. 

The  problems  this  phase  of  store  operation  will  I 
have  to  encounter  from  now  on,  are  a  challenge 
to  the  most  enlightened  and  resourceful  man¬ 
agement. 

*  *  * 

The  sales  promotion  picture  is  obviously  a 
hazy  one — for  most  sales  promotion  men  are 
wondering  just  what  the  continued  war  status  of 
sales  promotion  will  turn  out  to  be — in  other 
words,  sales  promotion  men  are  asking  "Where  | 
do  we  go  from  here?" 
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JANUARY  11th  to  15th 


Both  Government  and  store  executives  vrill 
speak  at  the  annual  banquet,  set  tor  Thursday 
night,  and  a  detailed  program  will  be  made 
known  later. 

For  all  the  general  sessions,  it  is  planned  to 
have  a  prominent  government  official,  directly 
concerned  with  the  problem  at  issue,  followed 
in  each  case  by  a  retailer — on  the  same  subject. 
mm* 

Monday's  preliminary  group  sessions  will  be 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Merchandising 
Division — one  on  Ready-to-Wear  and  another 
on  Piece  Goods.  The  theme  of  the  first  is  "The 
Impact  of  the  War  on  Ready-to-Wear  Business", 
with  special  talks  on  "How  England  Has  Met 
the  Situation",  "What  Canada  Is  Doing", 
"America’s  Capacity  to  Produce  Style  Gar¬ 
ments",  and  "America's  Capacity  to  Absorb 
Style  Garments." 

The  Piece  Goods  Session  will  be  divided  into 
four  parts — with  first  a  message  from  the  OPA 
to  Piece  Goods  Merchandisers,  then  a  talk  on 
"Market  Conditions  in  the  Rayon  Industry",  and 
finally  an  address  on  "Management's  Advice  to 
Fabric  Buyers." 

THE  SMALLER  STORE 

^PECIAL  sessions  are  planned  by  the  Bureau 
^  of  Smaller  Stores,  for  Friday  morning  and 
afternoon.  Since  the  purpose  of  these  sessions 
is  to  serve  as  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  the 
general  sessions,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
smaller  store,  the  Bureau  will  appoint  three  to 
five  members  of  the  group  to  report  on  each 
session,  with  this  in  mind. 

Material  presented  by  these  committees  must 
fall  into  one  or  both  of  two  categories.  These 
are: 

I.  Discussion  in  relation  to  the  general 


session  subject  which  has  a  direct 
smaller  store  interest  and  was  not 
discussed  as  such  at  the  general 
session  meeting,  or 

2.  New  material  in  relation  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  session  subject  covered,  which 
is  of  interest  to  smaller  stores  and 
was  not  presented  at  the  general 
session,  on  the  same  subject. 

There  will  also  be  a  special  "George-Deen" 
session  on  Friday  morning,  followed  by  a  joint 
"George-Deen  and  Smaller  Store"  meeting 
Friday  afternoon.  There  will  be  a  Wrapping 
and  Packaging  Clinic. 

DELIVERY  PROBLEMS 

MMEDIATELY  after  Christmas,  it  is  the  De¬ 
livery  Group's  intention  to  get  out  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  member  stores,  to  learn  in  full 
what  their  individual  experience  has  been  in 
delivery  operation  under  ODT  regulations  and 
restrictions.  This  material  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  at  the  January  Conference. 

It  is  also  planned  to  develop  the  following 
information  for  presentation  at  the  Conference: 

Various  methods  used  by  stores,  not 
only  to  conform  with  the  restrictions, 
but  also  the  means  employed  volun¬ 
tarily  to  minimize  problems  involving 
manpower  shortages;  the  use  of 
women  in  delivery  operations;  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  to  extend  the  life 
and  use  of  equipment;  changes  in 
schedules,  etc. 

Four  representative  delivery  executives  from 
different  sections  of  the  country  will  give  in 
detail  the  delivery  experiences  in  their  com¬ 
munities — such  as  Buffalo,  New  York  City, 
Detroit  and  Pittsburgh. 
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What  About  Self-Service? 

Is  It  an  Answer  to  the 
Problem  of  Personnel  Shortage? 

By  Morris  Thompson 
Manager,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


IS  self-service  jjossible  in  my 
store?  To  what  extent  can  I 
apply  it?  What  will  it  do  for 
my  operation? 

With  a  retail  labor  shortage  a 
reality  in  many  communities  and 
further  inroads  promised  by  war 
production  from  now  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  many  smaller  store  men 
are  posing  these  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
thin  personnel  market.  Self-service 
is  no  new  subject  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  dry  goods  field, 
having  been  talked  about  and  tried 
in  various  degrees  and  with  vari¬ 
ous  measures  of  success  bv  large 
and  small  stores  for  almost  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century. 

But  war  conditions  have  clothed 
it  with  a  new  significance.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  we 
want  to  do  certain  things  in  our 
store.  Economies  of  manpower  and 
economies  of  operation  are  being 
imposed  on  us  and  store  people 
are  anxious  to  make  whatever  ad¬ 
justments  are  necessarv  and  possi¬ 
ble.  Self-service  seems  to  stand  as 
one  measure  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion. 

However,  it  has  often  seemed 
that  self-service,  because  it  has 
reached  its  refinement  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  super-market,  has  always  pre¬ 


sented  obstacles  so  great  that  most 
store  men  have  by-passed  it  after 
preliminary  thought,  as  too  in¬ 
volved. 

Without  standing  as  an  exponent 
of  self-service,  the  Bureau  of  Small¬ 
er  Stores  of  NRDGA  has  done 
some  talking  with  members  and 
some  analyzing  and  has  attempted 
to  develop  an  approach  to  self- 
service  for  the  smaller  store  which 
will  enable  the  merchant  to  think 
in  terms  of  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  self-service  by  degrees. 
The  purpose  here  is  to  provide  a 
starting  point  for  thinking,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  accumulate  opin¬ 
ion  and  experience  from  smaller 
store  men,  the  sum  of  which  will 
be  valuable  to  all. 

In  order  to  encourage  piece-by¬ 
piece  consideration  of  the  problem, 
with  the  object  of  looking  for  de¬ 
grees  of  application  of  self-service 
principles  in  the  smaller  store,  a 
survey  has  been  developed.  The 
survey,  consistent  with  this  idea, 
is  based  on  a  division  of  store  ser¬ 
vice  into  four  types.  They  are 
“self-service”,  “complete  pre-selec¬ 
tion”,  “partial  pre-selection”,  and 
“complete  service”.  Further,  the 
survey  is  planned  to  be  applied  to 
merchandise  lines,  rather  than  de¬ 
partments,  so  that  changes  may  be 


made  within  a  department  without 
a  complete  change-over. 

Here’s  the  survey.  Read  it  criti- 
(ally,  think  about  your  store,  and 
let  the  Bureau  know  w’hat  you 
think  of  it. 

Display  Possibilities  Rating 

It  is  apparent  that  the  degree  to 
which  various  methods  of  display 
are  possible  has  a  real  bearing  on 
the  final  rating.  Three  important 
considerations  are:  (1)  Is  or  can 
the  item  l>e  so  packaged  that  it  is 
visible  to  tbe  customer— if  neces¬ 
sary  for  sale— yet  can  be  bandied 
without  soiling  or  damage?  (2) 
Can  the  full  range  of  selection  in 
the  article  be  displayed  or  demon¬ 
strated  by  models,  samples, 
swatches,  etc.?  (3)  Can  all  essen¬ 
tial  merchandise  information  be 
made  easily  available  through  in¬ 
formative  labeling,  display  cards, 
etc.?  In  scoring,  list  the  numbers 
of  all  questions  to  which  the  an¬ 
swer  is  “yes”. 

Expense  and  Change-Over 
Rating 

Certain  exj)ense  and  change¬ 
over  considerations  will  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  final  scor¬ 
ing.  They  arc:  (I)  -We  materials 
necessarv  to  change  over  unavail- 


Survey  form  for  grading  merchandise  according  to  its  self-service  possibilities. 
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able  because  of  priorities  and  limi¬ 
tations?  (2)  Would  the  expense  of 
physical  changes  offset  the  saving 
of  time  and  other  expense  made  by 
the  change-over.''  (3)  Would  time 
of  non-selling  employees  necessary 
for  packaging,  filling  displays, 
writing  cards,  etc.,  offset  possible 
saving  of  selling  expense?  List  the 
numbers  of  all  cpiestions  to  which 
the  answer  is  “yes”. 

Shoplifting  Hazard  Rating 

In  rating  for  shoplifting  hazard 
the  primary  consideration  should 
l>e  given,  of  course,  to  the  jmssi- 
bility  of  successful  shoplifting. 
However,  the  “temptation”  factor 
which  might  lead  to  unpleasantness 
and  unnecessary  vigilance,  although 
not  to  direct  merchandise  loss, 
should  also  be  considered.  Items 
or  lines  should  be  rated  (0)  for  no 
hazard,  (1)  for  slight  hazard,  (2) 
for  greater  hazard,  and  (3)  for 
extreme  hazard.  Methods  of  dis¬ 
play  which  could  counteract  hazard 
should  be  listed  in  C.omments  and 
Suggestions  and  the  rating  given 
should  be  made  on  the  assumption 
that  recommendations  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed. 

-Service  Rating 

SELF-SERVICE  (SS) : -Custom¬ 
er  can  make  selection,  pick  up  mer¬ 
chandise  and  carry  to  salesperson, 
leaving  only  necessary  wrapping 
and  change-making  involving  store 
personnel. 

COMPLETE  PRE-SELECTION 
(Cd’S)  Customer  has  access  to  all 
necessary  information,  such  as 
price,  quality,  maker,  materials, 
range  of  colors,  styles,  sizes,  etc., 
but  salesperson  must  enter  trans¬ 
action  to  remove  merchandise  from 
display  or  show  case  or  get  similar 
merchandise  from  shelf  or  counter 
stock,  wrap  and  write  salescheck, 
or  accept  payment. 

PARTIAL  PRE  -  .SELECT  ION 
(PPS)  Customer  has  access  to 
some  but  not  all  of  information 
necessary  to  purchase  and  sales¬ 
person  must  enter  transaction  to 
supply  additional  information, 
make  fitting  or  perform  some  other 
service  to  complete  sale. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE  (CS) 
Sale  requires  services  of  salesperson 
from  the  beginning. 

The  above  scoring  system  is  to 


be  used  in  connection  with  the  il¬ 
lustrated  simple  scoring  sheet. 
Scoring  on  the  first  three  consid¬ 
erations  will,  of  course,  determine 
the  type  of  service  rating  given  a 
line.  Obviously,  if  an  item  cannot 
score  “yes”  on  all  the  display  con¬ 
siderations,  it  cannot  l)e  put  on  full 
self-service.  However,  if  it  scores 
“yes”  on  questions  2  and  3,  it  can 
lie  jmt  on  some  degree  of  jjre- 
selection,  if  other  scoring  is  favor¬ 
able. 

Fhere  is  nothing  revolutionary 
about  the  plan.  Indeed,  it  all 
hinges  on  the  principles  of  display 
upon  which  stores  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  visualize  the  ultimate  or  most 
complete  possible  use  of  display 
and  encourages  a  systematic,  piece- 
by-piece  analysis  of  the  store  to 
learn  where  we  can  reduce  selling 
time  by  allowing  the  customer  to 
help  herself  or  make  pre-selection. 

There  are  probably  many,  many 
“bugs”  in  the  plan.  The  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Bureau  of  Smaller 
Stores  in  offering  this  suggestion, 
is  to  stimulate  discussion— even 
controversy—,  experimentation  and 
thought  at  a  level  where  some  real 
results  can  be  obtained  for  the 
smaller  store.  The  real  value  of 
this  article  and  these  thoughts  will 
lie  in  the  wholesome  argument 
which  they  stimulate.  For,  from 
the  argument  will  come  ideas  and 
suggestions  of  merit  for  the  smaller 
store. 

Because  of  the  limits  of  time  this 
plan  has  been  suggested  to  but  two 
stores  to  date.  Their  comments 
were: 

No.  1— “I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
work  in  my  store.” 

No.  2— “I  think  we  have  some¬ 
thing.  We’ll  try  it!”  (Comments 
of  this  store  after  a  short  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  survey  are  quoted  else¬ 
where.) 

The  first  fifteen  smaller  stores 
who  write  in  with  an  opinion,  or 
some  suggestions,  will  be  supplied 
with  copies  of  the  scoring  factors, 
plus  scoring  sheets  and  an  e.xplana- 
tion  of  how  to  use  them— provided 
they  agree  to  make  available  to 
all  members,  through  the  Bureau, 
a  summary  of  their  experience  and 
their  reactions  after  trying  the  sur¬ 
vey  in  their  store. 

Let  us  hear  from  vou! 


ONE  STORE'S 
REACTfONS 

From  one  member  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Bureau  to  whom 
the  Self-Service  Survey  was 
sent  come  the  following  com¬ 
ments: 

"Receiving  the  Survey  is  like 
being  given  a  coal  pile  and  a 
shovel — for  the  only  way  of  ac¬ 
complishing  our  large  task  is  to 
take  item  by  item  until  the  job 
is  completed." 

Ik  «  * 

"With  wartime  restrictions 
and  priorities,  we  must  re-idea 
the  use  of  what  materials  we 
have  available.  Fortunately,  the 
survey  brings  us  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  starting  point  of  doing 
something  about  that  which  we 
know  and  have." 

*  *  * 

"Good  salespeople  are  hard 
to  get,  so  selling  displays  must 
take  their  place." 

*  *  * 

"Display  staffs  are  being  de¬ 
pleted,  and  their  work  must  be 
more  effective  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  repetition." 

*  *  * 

"We  have  given  these  tools 
(the  survey)  to  our  staff  and 
have  set  a  time  limit  for  their 
survey  and  follow-through.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  a  com¬ 
mittee  will  review  results,  giving 
prizes  for  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  good  ideas 
developed  in  any  department 
will  then  be  extended  through¬ 
out  the  store." 

—RALPH  P.  GRANT 
Meyers-Arnold 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
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SHOP  GilRLlER 


PARRY  RORE  PAPKAEES 
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RULE  Fim  A  WARTIME  YULE: 


DON’T  DELAY! 
BUY  IT  TODAY! 
^  CARRY  IT  AWAY! 


RULE  FOR  A  WARTIME  YU  LE 

Forty-two  New  York  stores  cooperated  in  the 
publication  of  these  ads  as  part  of  the  wartime 
Christmas  shopping  campaign:  "Don't  Delay — Buy  It 
Today — Carry  It  Away."  The  plan,  which  is  endorsed 
by  government  agencies,  was  developed  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  handling  what  is  expected  to  be  a 
record  volume  of  Christmas  buying  with  a  sharply 
curtailed  personnel  and  with  compulsory  restrictions 
on  delivery  mileage. 

In  addition  to  the  cooperative  ads,  the  stores  are 
using  individual  ad  space,  window  and  counter  cards, 
streamers  and  posters. 

One  of  the  cooperative  ads  was  backed  up  by 
quotations  from  the  statements  of  wartime  agency 
heads.  This  one,  from  William  M.  Jeffers,  Rubber 
Director  of  WPB,  is  typical:  "Every  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can  should  read  and  act  upon  the  sentiments  that 
are  expressed  so  well  in  your  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  Christmas  season." 


The  Post  Exchange — Is  It  Creating 
a  Post-War  Problem? 

By  Lew  Hahn 


Sales  and  scope  of  Post  Exchanges  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Retailers  approve  of  their  purpose  and  are  not 
disposed  to  complain  about  the  competition  they  are 
beginning  to  offer  in  the  civilian  market.  But  it  seems 
likely  they  will  furnish  an  impetus  for  post-war  growth 
of  ^Cooperatives.”  Can  something  be  done  about  that? 


ONE  ot  the  |m)l)ltius  ol  the 
war— and  more  particularly 
ol  the  alter-war  period— is 
the  Army  Post  Exchange.  There  is 
no  disposition  among  retailers  to 
complain  ol  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Post  Exchange  is  based. 
When  millions  ol  men  are  taken 
out  ol  civilian  lile  and  put  in  the 
armed  services  ol  the  nation  at  a 
rate  ol  pay  much  below  their  civil¬ 
ian  earnings,  retailers  recognize 
that  s|)eciai  provision  must  l)e  made 
whereby  these  men  may  purchase 
the  things  they  need  at  some  con¬ 
veniently  near  point  and  at  prices 
which  are  in  line  with  their  pay. 
The  Post  Exchanges  exist  lor  this 
purpose.  No  retail  voice  is  raised 
against  this  principle. 

■Several  surveys  ha\e  been  made 
recently  among  retail  stores  knated 
in  the  vicinity  ol  large  army  camps, 
riiey  show  that  although  retailers 
know  the  lundamental  purpose  ol 
the  Post  Exchanges  is  being  vio¬ 
lated  by  selling  at  low  Exchange 
prices  to  civilians  in  the  vicinity 
such  retailers  are  not  dis|)osed  to 
complain.  A  commonly-expressed 
opinion  is  that  these  camps  have 
done  so  much  to  increase  jxtpula- 
tion  and  business  in  their  vicinities 
that  retailers  ha\e  been  Iwnefited 
to  an  extent  lar  oflsetting  the  com- 
]>etition  ol  the  Post  Exchanges. 

The  Congress  ol  the  United 
States  has  repeatedly  attempted  to 
keep  the  Post  Exchange  system,  so 
lar  as  jjossible,  out  ol  comjretition 


with  private  business.  However, 
these  restrictions  were  undertaken 
in  normal  peace  times  and  in  this 
present  etnergemy  peritnl  the  Ex¬ 
changes  have  seemingly  Iwen  Iree 
to  carry  on  as  they  hate  seen  lit. 

riie  sales  ol  the  Post  Exchange 
system  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
Ixtunds,  as  might  well  l)e  exix-cted. 
We  do  not  have  official  figures  on 
sales  but  we  have  lK‘en  told  by  offi¬ 
cers  in  that  service  it  is  expected 
that  belore  the  end  ol  the  war  their 
volume  probably  will  reach  .$4 
billions.  'That  seems  like  a  lot  ol 
business  to  lie  taken  out  ol  retail¬ 
ing  and  diverted  to  other  channels. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  nuist  lie  re¬ 
membered  that  the  war  and  the 
government’s  activities  have  in¬ 
creased  the  volume  ol  business 
done  by  retail  stores,  up  to  the 
present,  by  many  times  this  figure. 
Thus,  retailers  have  shown  their 
ow’ii  g(K)d  sense  and  lairness  by  re- 
Itising  to  complain  much  about  the 
Exchanges. 

Retail  Men  in  Post  Exchanges 

I'here  seems,  however,  to  lx;  little 
doubt  that  the  Exchanges  are  go¬ 
ing  lar  outside  ol  their  legitimate 
field.  This  perhaps  has  Iteen  some¬ 
what  induced  by  the  fact  that  many 
retail  men  have  gone  into  the  Post 
Exchange  service.  .Such  men  Irom 
their  retail  training  probably  have 
taken  a  high  degree  ol  efficiency 
and  a  spirit  ol  opportunism  into 
that  service  and,  doubtless,  have  im¬ 


planted  a  lever  lor  volume  into 
what  was  intended  to  Ije  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  but  an  agency  ol 
convenience.  The  man  of  retail  ex- 
jx;rience,  even  when  he  wears  a 
United  States  uniform,  is  likely  to 
continue  to  lie  animated  by  the 
driving  ambition  continuously  to 
do  more  business.  One  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  devices  by  which  retailers 
secure  added  volume  is  the  adding 
of  new  lines.  The  growing  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Post  Exchanges  to  add  lines 
of  merchandise  to  their  operation 
may  come  from  the  influence  of 
retail  men  now  in  the  employ  of 
the  Post  Exchanges. 

man  who  is  high  up  in  the 
W^ar  Production  lioartl  is  respxtn- 
sible  for  the  statement  that  one 
Post  Exchange  manager  told  him 
he  had  sold  a  grand  piano.  One 
naturally  wonders  whether  grand 
pianos  are  within  the  intended 
scope  of  the  Post  Exchange  system. 
However,  such  instances  are  impxrr- 
tant  only  as  an  illustration.  The 
great  run  ol  ordinary  gtxxls  which 
may  Ix"  sold  by  the  Post  Exchanges 
to  civilians  living  within  trading 
distance  ol  the  Exchanges  is  t)l  lar 
more  significance. 

Exchanges  Enjoy  Priorities 

.\lthough  the  retailers  in  whose 
vincinity  .Army  camps  have  Ixen 
established  feel  that  these  have 
helped  more  than  the  Post  Ex¬ 
changes  have  hurt  them,  it  should 
lx  recognized  that  the  opxration 
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of  the  Exchanges  may  hurt  retail¬ 
ers  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  who  have  had  no  chance  to 
profit  by  proximity  to  a  camp. 
This  is  a  period  of  developing  mer¬ 
chandise  shortages.  The  first  prob¬ 
lem  of  practically  every  retailer  is 
going  to  be  the  securing  of  ade¬ 
quate  merchandise  supplies.  The 
Post  Exchanges  operate  under  a 
system  of  priorities.  They  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  merchandise  when  ordinary 
retailers  may  not  have  it. 

One  interesting  example  of  this 
was  the  subject  of  new’s  reports  re¬ 
cently.  It  seemed  that  after  the 
production  of  nylon  for  consumer 
use  had  been  prohibited  a  certain 
large  lot  of  yarn  was  turned  over 
to  a  manufacturer  who  made  and 
sold  70,000  pairs  to  the  Post  Ex¬ 
change  service.  At  that  time  the 


buck  privates  were  not  wearing  that  with  millions 
nylon  stockings.  It  also  is  under-  served  by  the  Excha 
stood  the  sale  of  cigar  and  cigarette  ups  which  are  vario 
lighters  now  is  confined  to  the  to  range  from  3  pen 
Post  Exchanges.  .So  far  as  these  cent  the  retailer  in 
items  are  intended  for  the  men  in  period  who  charges 
the  service  retailers  will  not  com-  mate  price  lor  his  i 
plain.  However,  the  ability  of  the  likely  to  be  regarded 
Post  Exchanges  to  buy  under  gov-  by  those  who  have 
eminent  priority  should  place  a  re-  Exchange  prices.  It 
sponsibility  on  the  men  who  op-  mark-ups  at  which  i 
erate  the  service  to  see  that  the  sold  at  the  camps  n 
lines  handled  are  only  those  for  mentlous  impetus  to 
which  the  Exchanges  were  estab-  cooperative  movenr 
lished  and  that  they  do  not  become  war. 
a  source  of  unfair  and  festering  I'he  consumer  cog 
competition  with  private  enterprise,  ment  is  founded  iipo 

4  ,  f  .u  regard  of  economic 

An  Incentive  for  Growth  i  t- 

r  Post  Exchanges.  E 

of  Cooperatives?  war  it  is  prohaWe  tl> 

A  thought  which  is  causing  con-  be  a  large  amount 
tern  to  retailers  who  look  ahead  is  nient  in  the  United 


Hecht  Shows  ”Sea  Bees”  Exhibit 


^vy'»  ‘H-aamractl**  BMIaHM’ 


The  Navy  is  pulling  on  a  super-retruiliiig  cainpaigii  lor  iis  Con- 
slrucliun  Balialiun.  One  of  ils  features  is  an  exhibit  dramatizing 
the  work  of  the  “Sea  Bees”  and  built  by  the  Navy's  Camouflage 
Division.  This  got  its  first  showing  in  the  windows  of  the  Hecht 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  during  the  last  week  of  October.  Hecht  back¬ 
ed  up  the  exhibit  with  several  full  page  ads,  of  which  this  is  one. 
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Too  Much  Rigidity  in  Expense  Control 
Regulations  May  Defeat  Their  Purpose 

By  David  R.  Craig 

President,  American  Retail  Federation 


This  article  is  an  excerpt  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Craig 
before  a  War  Problems  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association  in  New 
York  early  in  November. 

As  a  preliminary  to  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  War  Economy 
Order,  Dr.  Craig  sketched  in  the 
following  background: 

The  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  did  not  recognize 
the  lag  between  rise  of  retail 
costs  and  retail  prices.  Out  of 
this  situation  developed  the  so- 
called  "squeeze" — defined  as 
the  diminishing  difference  be¬ 
tween  retail  cost  and  retail 
prices.  OPA  did  not  recognize 
the  "lag"  but  it  does  recogrvize 
the  "squeeze,"  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  war  economy  order, 
eliminating  and  restricting  re¬ 
tail  services,  is  OPA's  sugges¬ 
tion  for  cutting  retail  expense 
to  make  the  "squeeze"  less 
burdensome. 

OPA's  recommendations  were 
submitted  to  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Services  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  of  National 
Retail  Associations.  The  order 
is  now  being  revised.  "I  know 
from  my  personal  contact,"  said 
Dr.  Craig,  "that  all  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  that  were  made  are 
being  very  carefully  considered 
in  the  drafting  of  the  order." 
When  it  is  completed  the 
Special  Committee  on  Services 
will  have  another  opportunity 
to  review  it  and  make  further 
suggestions. 


I  SHOULD  like  to  point  out 
briefly  some  of  the  comments 
that  have  been  made  on  four 
aspects  of  the  proposed  war  econo¬ 
my  order  as  it  is  now  currently  fje- 
ing  called.  I  refer  to  returned 
goods,  delivery  restrictions,  store 
hours,  and  lay-aways. 

Concerning  returned  goods,  it  is 
possible  that  this  part  of  the  order 
will  be  made  mandatory,  and  it 
is  likely  that  many  retailers  would 
prefer  to  see  it  that  way.  This  is 
one  of  the  services  that  no  retailer 
by  himself  seems  willing  and  able 
to  restrict,  because  he  is  fearful  of 
his  competitive  standing. 

Specific  Cuts  Work  Unevenly 

Most  retailers,  however,  are  some¬ 
what  fearful  about  inviting  manda¬ 
tory  restrictions  in  other  service 
fields.  Stores  differ  so  widely  in  the 
kind  of  service  upon  which  they 
have  based  the  development  of 
their  standing  in  the  community 
that  restrictions  which  would  possi¬ 
bly  do  no  harm  to  a  large  number 
of  stores  might  work  out  to  the 
disadvantage  of  a  large  number  of 
others.  In  the  field  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  for  example,  you  will  find 
display  as  a  prominent  feature  in 
some  stores,  customer  advisory  serv¬ 
ices  in  others,  fashion  shows  or 
style  clinics  in  others,  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  or  radio  in  still 
different  stores.  .The  freedom  of 
the  press  is  thought  to  be  so  much 
at  stake  that  no  question  has  arisen 
of  the  possibility  of  restricting 
newspaper  advertising.  Even  though 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  at 
stake  in  the  matter  of  display,  any 
restriction  of  display  or  clinics  or 
other  forms  of  promotion  becomes 
discriminatory. 

Delivery  Restrictions 

.As  to  the  delivery  restriction,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  furniture, 
a  great  deal  is  at  stake.  Everybody 


knows  of  the  tremendous  shortage 
of  rubber.  The  OP.A  has  asked 
everybody  to  conserve  a  minimum 
of  25%  of  their  mileage.  The  de¬ 
livery  order  will  be  written  by 
ODT,  although  the  OP.A  order  may 
contain  some  additional  recommen¬ 
dations  with  respect  to  delivery. 
The  most  enlightened  principle  I 
have  found  runs  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  ODT,  and  OPA  as  well, 
should  set  up  the  goals  they  want 
retailers  to  reach.  Retailers  will 
reach  those  goals  through  their  own 
ingenuity,  and  the  methods  they 
use  will  be  designed  to  do  the  least 
harm  to  the  retail  industry.  .Any 
more  specific  recommendation  than 
the  goal  itself  is  likely  to  accelerate 
the  decline  in  retail  volume  beyond 
the  decline  which  appears  now  to 
Ije  inevitable. 

Stores  should  be  permitted  to 
carry  on  as  liest  they  can  without 
the  imposition  of  restrictions  lie- 
yond  those  which  are  necessary  and 
which  are  bound  to  have  unwitting 
discriminatory  effects  on  one  kind 
of  business  or  another.  The  retail 
industry  has  a  right  to  ask  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  "Tell  us  merely  what  you 
want,  and  we  will  give  it  to  you, 
but  let  us  find  our  own  way  of  ac¬ 
complishing  your  purpose.” 

Store  Open  Hours 

The  store  hours  question  is  of 
immediate  and  vital  concern  to 
every  retailer.  It  is  true  that  retail 
merchants  and  their  associates  and 
their  employees  do  not  work  stead¬ 
ily  and  regularly  throughout  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year.  Char¬ 
acteristically  they  wait  around  for 
customers  to  come  in.  Customers 
by  habit  and  by  necessity  come  in 
bunches  and  there  are  times  when 
retail  clerks  are  idle.  Theoretical¬ 
ly,  you  could  reduce  the  amount  of 
idle  time  and  thus  get  along  with 
fewer  pieople  if  you  could  crowd 
the  same  amount  of  business  into 
a  lesser  number  of  hours.  Practical- 
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SUGGESTIONS  WELCOME 

if  Dr.  Merle  Fainsod,  OPA’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  retail  trades  and  services 
division,  told  the  war  problems  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Xational  Retail  Fur¬ 
niture  Association,  that  if  the  price 
regulations  can  be  simplified,  his 
office  would  welcome  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

But  Dr.  Fainsod  does  not  feel 
that  the  regulations  are  so  compli¬ 
cated  in  the  furniture  field  as  in 
many  other  branches  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  He  admitted  that  the  used  fur¬ 
niture  price  situation  is  bad,  and 
declared  that  supplementary  regula¬ 
tions  will  shortly  be  issued  for  used 
furniture— based  on  a  percentage  of 
new  goods  prices.  Used  furniture, 
he  said,  is  being  sold  in  defense 
areas  at  inflationary  price  levels. 


ly,  it  is  not  likely  to  work  out  that 
way. 

Many  merchants  have  written 
me,  and  I  know  they  have  written 
also  to  the  OPA,  to  say  that  any 
shortening  of  store  hours  will  make 
more  acute  the  existing  shortage  of 
help,  because  it  will  require  addi¬ 
tional  people  to  carry  the  peaks  in 
the  shorter  space  of  time.  The  sav¬ 
ing  of  fuel  and  power,  if  it  were 
a  crucial  consideration,  might  over¬ 
come  the  manpower  situation,  but 
at  this  time  it  is  not  so  acute  in 
most  cities.  Besides,  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  itself  has  requested 
stores  in  war  production  areas  to 
remain  open  one  or  two  evenings 
for  the  convenience  of  war  produc¬ 
tion  workers.  Wlierever  night  open¬ 
ing  has  been  followed,  the  war 
workers  as  well  as  stores  have  bene¬ 
fited.  It  is  important  to  notice  that 
unless  the  store  remains  open  only 
for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  its 
regular  work  week,  there  can  be  no 
saving  in  manpower,  and  if  the 
store  is  open  only  for  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  as  its  work  week,  it 
could  not  properly  serve  its  custom¬ 
ers,  and  its  decline  in  volume  would 
be  artificially  accelerated. 

Staggering  Pay  Days 

The  OPA  knows  this.  It  has  in¬ 
augurated  experiments  in  the  stag¬ 
gering  of  pay-days  that  might  help 
in  cutting  down  the  Saturday  peaks 


in  many  kinds  of  establishments, 
spreading  the  How  of  store  traffic 
more  evenly  throughout  the  week. 
Some  of  you  here  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  NRA  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arose  at  that  time  in 
the  administration  of  hours.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Committee  on 
Services  with  respect  to  hours  was 
that  no  restriction  of  store  open 
hours  should  be  imposed  unless  and 
until  thorough  studies  which  the 
OPA  would  make  should  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  such  a  shortening  of 
store  hours  would  materially  con¬ 
serve  manpower. 

Lay-Aways 

There  has  been  much  discussion 
of  lay-aways,  particularly  among 
furniture  dealers.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  some  disagreement  between 
different  kinds  of  merchants  on  this 
matter.  The  Special  Committee  on 
Services  recommended  that  lay¬ 
aways  and  will-calls  should  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  either  a  manda¬ 
tory  or  permissive  action,  but 
should  be  made  instead  a  matter  of 
individual  internal  management. 
Lay-aways,  this  committee  said,  are 
a  necessary  store  practice  which  var¬ 
ies  so  widely  in  its  application  that 
any  mandatory  regulation  of  it 
would  necessarily  work  undue  hard¬ 
ships  on  certain  types  of  business. 

Furniture  dealers  have  pointed 
out  that  any  withdrawal  of  the  lay¬ 
away  privilege  would  make  difficult 
the  purchase  of  home  furnishings 
by  persons  of  limited  income  who 
do  not  accumulate  the  required 
down  payment  under  Regulation 
W,  and  therefore  violates  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  today,  which  is  to  make  as 
much  merchandise  as  possible  avail¬ 
able  to  low-income  groups. 

*  *  * 

In  summary,  we  can  expect  the 
OPA  to  issue  an  order  which  will 
function  as  the  starting  point  of  a 
campaign.  The  campaign,  if  it  is 
to  be  successful,  if  it  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  purpose  in  helping  retail¬ 
ers  to  reduce  their  expenses,  must 
have  the  active  cooperation  of  stores 
as  well  as  the  government.  That 
cooperation  can  best  be  obtained 
by  limiting  only  those  services 
which  do  not  contribute  impor¬ 
tantly  to  the  conservation  of  man¬ 
power  or  materials  or  to  civilian 
morale  or  to  the  war  effort. 


CHRISTMAS  PACKAGES 

if  E0ective  November  2nd,  OPA 
issued  a  regulation  {Supplementary 
Order  24)  on  the  pricing  of  goods 
packaged  for  Christmas  gifts.  The 
order  establishes  two  classes: 

1.  Articles  regularly  sold  by  the 
vendor  in  seasons  other  than 
Christmas-time  and  in  which  the 
packaging  “consists  primarily  of 
paper  or  ordinary  cardboard,  or 
both.” 

2.  Packages  in  maleiial  other  than 
paper  or  ordinary  cardboard  of 
a  type  which  normally  xeonld 
“carxy  a  combined  price  higher 
than  the  price  charged  for  the 
contents  ivithont  special  pack- 
aging,  or  those  in  lehich  the 
package  contains  an  article  or 
articles,  all  or  any  of  which  are 
not  regularly  sold  by  the  vendor 
in  seasons  other  than  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season.” 

The  maximum  price  for  the  con¬ 
tents  of  packages  in  the  first  group 
is  to  be  the  maximum  price  “xvhich 
normally  xeould  apply  to  the  con¬ 
tents  xcithout  the  special  xvrap- 
pings.” 

For  the  second  group,  the  package 
may  be  considered  “a  single  com¬ 
modity  and  the  maximxim  price  for 
it  determined  by  the  formula  in  Sec¬ 
tion  3  (a)  of  the  (ieneral  Maxitnum 
Price  Regulation.” 

This  xegulation  xoill  he  in  effect 
from  Xox’ember  2nd  to  January 
15th,  1943.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
“maximum  prices  for  all  Christmas- 
packaged  commodities  xvill  be  deter¬ 
mined  under  the  regulation  or  regu¬ 
lations  normally  governing  them.” 

Prices  determixied  under  this  pro¬ 
vision  are  subject  to  adjustment  by 
OPA  at  any  time. 

The  order  is  limited  to  packaging 
done  “by  the  manufacturer  or  pro¬ 
ducer.”  Packaging  done  by  the  re¬ 
tailer  or  wholesaler  does  not  entitle 
the  seller  to  increase  the  price  “un¬ 
less  the  package  has  an  independent 
intrinsic  value  of  its  own.” 

Please  note:— “Other  regulations 
and  interpretations  by  OP.4  xuhich 
forbid  a  merchaxit  from  requiring 
a  buyer  to  purchase  other  items  in 
order  to  obtain  the  item  xvhich  he 
desires  do  not  apply  to  these  jcack- 
ages.  The  seller  is  xiot  required  to 
break  up  a  Christmas  package  pack¬ 
ed  by  the  manufacturer,  to  sell  an 
individual  item  in  it.” 

This  supplemental  regulation  No. 
24  does  not  apply  to  nylon  hose  or 
any  package  containing  nylon  hose. 
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Ways  and  Means  by  Which  Retailers 
Can  Help  Themselves  and  Survive  the  War 

By  David  Gixsburg 

General  Counsel,  Office  of  Price  Administration 


This  is  a  clear-sighted  picture  of  the  problems  of  retailing  in  the  wartime 
economy.  Mr.  Ginsburg  makes  some  practical  expense  control  sugges¬ 
tions,  along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  war  economy  regulations.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  he  foresees  an  important  future  for  the  smaller  store. 


Next  \car  wc  propose  to 
spend  roughly  100  billion 
dollars  for  war.  Not  long 
ago  the  experts  used  to  argue 
among  themselves  whether  this 
country  could  ever  produce  100 
billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  and 
services.  A  100  billion  dollar  na¬ 
tional  income  was  part  of  the  glori- 
<»us  .\merican  dream.  We  reached 
it  just  once— under  forced  draft, 
last  year.  In  1943  we  shall  spend 
100  billion  dollars  for  war  alone. 

There  will  be  left  over  for  our 
use  at  home  next  year  about  70 
billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  and 
services.  In  1941  dollars  this  shrinks 
to  around  00  billion.  That’s  18 
percent  less  than  we  had  in  1941. 
By  the  last  (piarter  of  next  year  it 
will  be  2b  percent  less  than  we  had 
in  1941.  Retail  sales  on  an  annual 
basis  will  continue  high,  but  the 
ominous  feature  will  be  the  rate  of 
decline.  By  the  last  quarter  of 
1943,  just  a  year  from  now,  the 
economists  say  that  retail  sales  will 
drop  22  percent  from  the  present 
quarter. 

Figures  of  this  kind  make  us  un- 
easv,  but  they  are  too  big  to  have 
much  bite.  It  is  easier  to  picture 
them  in  terms  of  goods. 

Automobiles  and  electric  refrig¬ 
erators  are  universal  symbols  ol 
the  American  standard  of  living. 
After  the  existing  stocks  are  gone— 
and  that  won’t  be  long— there  will 
be  no  more  automobiles  or  electric 
refrigerators.  , 

W’ashing  machines  and  vacuum 


(leaners  and  home  radios  haven’t 
been  made  for  six  months. 

Wc  spent  about  250  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  1941  for  electrical  house¬ 
hold  gadgets.  Next  year  five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  will  buy  the  entire  out¬ 
put  of  such  things. 

And  after  the  shehes  are  emp¬ 
tied  there  will  be  no  more  sewing 
machines  or  typewriters,  no  more 
.\merican-made  clocks  or  watches— 
these  industries  are  all  completely 
converted  to  war  priKluction.  Our 
plumbing  and  heating  equipment 
will  also  have  to  1k‘  repaired  and 
kept  working,  for  there  just  won’t 
be  any  more  produced  for  ordinary 
use  until  the  war  is  over. 

In  the  matter  of  h)od  and  cloth¬ 
ing  we’ll  fare  better,  but  we  won’t 
be  troubled  by  surpluses.  No  one 
knows  now  what  the  fighting  arm¬ 
ies  of  the  United  Nations  will  re¬ 
quire. 

Rayon  is  needed  for  tires  to  carry 
guns  and  soldiers.  W'^ool  goes  into 
uniforms  and  Army  blankets.  Next 
year  the  yardage  of  all  cloth  avail¬ 
able  for  fabrication  into  garments 
will  drop  by  14  percent  from  pre- 
Avar  levels. 

That’s  what  a  100  billion  dollar 
war  program  means  to  consumers. 

Impact  on  Retailing 

To  the  retailers  of  the  nation 
100  billion  dollars  for  war  means 
hard  sledding.  Fixed  overhead 
costs  are  hard  to  reduce.  Net  [jrof- 
its  will  drop. 

There  will  be  problems  of  excess 
capacity  in  retailing— too  big  stores. 


t(K>  big  and  perhaps  too  many  de¬ 
partments,  and  in  some  lines,  in 
some  regions,  perhaps  too  many 
stores.  There  will  l>e  more  ration¬ 
ing.  and  rationing  programs,  how¬ 
ever  necessary  and  carefully  draAvn, 
increase  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
I'here  will  lie  pressure  to  increase 
Avages  and  salaries  liecause  war  in¬ 
dustries  can  aflord  to  pay  whatever 
it  takes.  There  Avill  l>e  inventory 
troubles,  especially  for  small  retail¬ 
ers.  In  the  scramble  for  scarce 
goods  the  large  buyers  Itave  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  they  have  used  it. 
There  Avill  Ire  problems  of  man- 
jjoAver.  Trained  workers  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  lost  to  the  Army,  and 
ordinarily  can  Ire  replaced  only  by 
less  efficient  Avorkers.  In  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  retailers  have  lost  30  to  40  per¬ 
cent  of  their  manpower.  Only  the 
older  men  remain  now,  Avorking 
side  by  side  with  the  young  girls, 
the  Avomen  over  4 1  and  the  married 
Avomen,  many  of  Avhom  are  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Bankruptcy  .Ahead? 

Retailers  are  troubled.  They  are 
Avondering  Avhat  to  do.  They  fear 
bankruptcy. 

There  is  need  for  concern  but 
there  is  no  need  for  fear.  Retailing 
is  a  tough  profession.  That  was 
demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt 
during  the  depression  of  1932  when 
retailers  not  only  held  on  to  their 
stores,  but  opened  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  new  ones.  The 
fact  is  that  so  far  the  war  has  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  over-all 
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TAX  ON  SHIPMENTS 


if  A  3%  Federal  Excise  Tax  on 
shipments  of  property  by  rail,  motor 
vehicle,  water  or  air  will  become 
effective  December  1,  1942. 

“Such  tax  shall  apply  only  to 
amounts  paid  to  a  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  transporting  prop¬ 
erty  for  hire,  including  amounts 
paid  to  a  freight  forwarder,  express 
company  or  similar  person.” 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  tax  ap¬ 
plies  not  only  to  interstate  and  in¬ 
trastate  but  also  to  intracity  ship¬ 
ments.  This  would  be  a  tax  on  local 
trucking. 

This  tax  adds  to  the  retailers’ 
cost  of  doing  business  and  while  it 
is  permitted  under  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  to  pass 
it  on  to  the  customer.  Lew  Hahn 
points  out  that  it  does  not  seem 
practical  to  do  so  because  it 
amounts  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on 
most  merchandise. 

CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS 

if  ODT  Order  \o.  18,  lohich  be¬ 
came  effective  November  1,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  bring  about  capacity 
loading  of  railroad  freight  cars,  pro¬ 
vided  it  can  be  done  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  goods.  It  provides  that 
if  a  carload  purchase  does  not  fill 
a  railroad  car  to  capacity  it  is  up 
to  that  shipper  or  another  shipper 
or  the  railroad  to  place  an  addi¬ 
tional  carload  in  the  same  car  so 
that  it  will  be  filled  to  capacity. 

There  are  certain  obvious  com¬ 
plications  involved  in  complying 
with  this  order.  These  ODT  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  clear  up  shortly  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  NRDGA  request. 
Meanwhile,  since  the  objectives 
aimed  at  by  the  Order  are  highly 
desirable,  especially  if  they  can  help 
to  avoid  transportation  rationing, 
NRDGA  suggests  that  stores  dis¬ 
cuss  the  order  carefully  with  those 
from  whom  they  buy  carload  quan¬ 
tities. 

WOMEN  AT  WAR  WEEK 

if  In  the  retail  drive  to  increase 
purchases  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 
the  period  of  November  22  to  28 
will  be  “Women  at  War  Week.” 
NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division 
has  mailed  to  its  members  details 
of  the  Treasury  Department’s  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  campaign. 


rate  at  which  retailers  as  a  whole 
have  gone  out  of  business. 

The  Birth  and  Death  Rates 

Even  in  normal  times  this  rate 
of  withdrawals  is  astonishingly 
large.  For  years  now  betw’een  2.50,- 
000  and  300,000  retailers  have 
closed  their  doors  each  year,  while 
the  ranks  are  kept  filled  by  just 
about  the  same  number  of  new  re¬ 
cruits,  and  ordinarily  a  few  more. 

.Since  1940  this  pattern  has 
changed.  Withdrawals  have  not  in¬ 
creased  much,  but  there  has  been 
a  sharp  decrease  in  the  birth  rate 
of  new  stores,  and  the  odds  are 
that  there  will  be  further  sharp  de¬ 
clines  in  1943. 

Between  September  1941  and 
July  1942  the  Dun  fc  Bradstreet 
records  show  a  27  percent  drop  in 
the  birth  rate  and  a  14  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  death  rate  in  retailing. 
The  Avithdrawals,  however,  came 
mostly  from  a  particular  group; 
namely,  retailers  who  are  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  new  housing,  such  as 
dealers  in  lumber,  building  mate¬ 
rials  and  hardware,  and  furniture 
and  household  furnishing  stores. 
Food  dealers  suffered  least. 

The  storv  these  figures  tell  may 
be  summed  up  in  three  proposi¬ 
tions.  First,  heavy  withdrawals  from 
the  retailing  field  are  a  normal 
peacetime  fact.  Second,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dealers  who  will  be  compet¬ 
ing  for  the  shrunken  wartime  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  reduced,  but  mainly 
by  reducing  netv  entries.  This  re¬ 
duction  in  numbers  should  help  in 
the  tough  times  that  arc  ahead. 
Third,  increased  withdrawals  are 
concentrated  in  particular  trades 
which  have  yet  to  feel  the  full  im¬ 
pact.  Food  stores  w'ill  feel  it  least. 

Government  Measures 

The  next  question  is  obvious: 
What  can  be  done  about  it?  The 
Government  can  do  several  things 
and  the  retailer  can  do  many  more. 
First  I  should  like  to  mention  just 
a  few  areas  where  the  Government 
might  be  helpful. 

In  normal  times  many  retailers 
withdraw  from  business  while  still 
solvent  and  without  the  stigma  of 
bankruptcy.  The  .Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  and  others  are 
therefore  now  considering  how  best 
to  aid  retailers  to  do  this  more  easi¬ 
ly  in  the  face  of  the  present  diffi¬ 


culties.  In  any  such  plan  provision 
must  be  made  for  valuing  the  as¬ 
sets,  for  handling  the  merchandise 
at  a  wholesale  level,  for  helping 
wholesalers  buy  back  the  stocks  of 
retailers  and  for  transferring  re¬ 
claimed  merchandise  to  places 
where  it  can  best  be  used.  Legisla¬ 
tion  along  these  lines  has  lieen  en¬ 
acted  in  England. 

Concentration  of  Distribution 

.\lready  the  War  Production 
Board  has  begun  to  concentrate 
essential  civilian  production  in 
what  are  known  as  nucleus  plants 
which  operate  at  or  near  capacity. 
Instead  of  five  plants  operating  at 
50  percent  of  capacity  or  less  l)e- 
caiise  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
enough  raw  materials,  two  or  three 
plants  may  be  designated  as  nucleus 
plants  and  run  full  time.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  same  output  is  pro¬ 
duced  more  economically,  substan¬ 
tial  amounts  of  labor  are  freed  for 
war  work  and  there  are  more  net 
earnings  to  divide  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  than  if  they  all 
kcj)t  operating  on  an  inefficient 
basis.  The  same  principle  is  equal¬ 
ly  applicable  to  the  field  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  those  lines  where  the 
shrinkage  is  heavy. 

The  important  factor,  remember, 
is  that  there  will  be  some  form  of 
concentration  whether  or  not  any 
action  is  taken.  If  nothing  is  done 
the  strong  firms,  the  firms  in  a 
lx;tter  competitive  position,  or  per¬ 
haps  the  more  ruthless  firms,  will 
drive  the  less  favorably  situated  out 
of  business.  It  will  be  concentra¬ 
tion  on  an  unplanned  basis. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  need  for 
some  systematic  and  organized  pro¬ 
gram  for  determining  which  firms 
shall  survive.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  for  the  preservation  of 
small  business.  In  this  field,  how¬ 
ever,  voluntary  and  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  among  retailers  themselves  can 
do  more  than  any  Government 
agency.  The  Government,  I  know, 
stands  prepared  at  any  time  to  offer 
its  help. 

I  have  spoken  already  of  the 
great  increases  in  inventory  in  the 
hands  of  the  big  retailers.  Unless 
there  is  some  orderly  program  for 
a  fair  distribution  of  goods,  many 
small  retailers  will  unquestionably 
be  forced  to  close  their  stores  be¬ 
cause  of  stock  shortages.  This 
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means  Government  control  over 
the  amount  of  inventory,  or  the 
allocation  of  goods  to  retailers,  or 
both.  Appropriate  measures  are 
now  under  consideration. 

Subsidies 

Subsidies  are  another  possible 
source  of  help.  In  our  economy, 
wholesaling  and  retailing  are  in- 
disp>ensable  functions.  Goods  avail¬ 
able  for  civilian  consumption, 
limited  though  they  are,  must 
nevertheless  be  distributed.  Should 
it  become  necessary  as  the  pres¬ 
sures  grow  to  subsidize  essential, 
efficient  distributors  in  order  to 
keep  them  going,  that  action  should 
be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  war 
effort.  Subsidies  for  essential  dis¬ 
tribution  may  conceivably  become 
necessary  in  the  public  inteerst. 

No  Price  Raising 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  what 
the  Government  can  do  to  help 
retailers  weather  the  storm.  I’d  like 
next  to  speak  of  one  thing  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  do.  It  will  not 
raise  prices.  A  loose  price  control 
means  inflation  with  all  of  its  heart¬ 
breaking  {jersonal  and  business  tra¬ 
gedies.  The  war  against  inflation 
at  home  and  the  war  abroad  is  a 
single  war.  And  every  unjustified 
price  increase  is  a  defeat  or  a  re¬ 
treat. 

General  regulations  are  bound 
to  leave  cases  of  individual  hard¬ 
ship,  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
regulations  are  drawn.  To  what 
extent  can  OPA  deal  with  them? 

Certainly  individual  hardship 
cases  cannot  be  allowed  to  absorb 
so  much  of  the  limited  manpower 
of  OPA  as  to  impede  the  much 
larger  job  of  designing  and  admin¬ 
istering  industry-wide  regulations. 
The  handling  of  three  or  four  hard¬ 
ship  cases  absorbs  as  much  admin¬ 
istrative  energy  as  the  formulation 
of  a  much  needed  regulation  ap¬ 
plicable  to  an  entire  industry. 
These  broader  regulations,  we  all 
will  agree,  cannot  wait.  They  must 
l)e  given  priority  of  treatment  over 
cases  of  individual  hardship.  This 
simply  means  that  during  a  period 
such  as  we  now  face,  when  indus¬ 
try-wide  regulations  are  iK'ing  test¬ 
ed  and  drawn,  individual  adjust¬ 
ments  must  be  given  a  secondary 
place. 


But  OPA  does  have  an  obligation 
which  must  be  discharged.  Our 
regulations  must  be  made  simpler 
and  more  understandable,  and  this 
must  be  done  as  fast  as  we  have 
the  information  and  the  manpower 
to  do  it.  The  one  thing  above  all 
else  that  has  complicated  price  con¬ 
trol  for  retailers  is  the  fact  that 
the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  of  necessity  gave  each  indi¬ 
vidual  retailer  his  own  set  of  ceil¬ 
ing  prices— his  highest  prices  in 
March.  OPA  must  develop  simpler 
methods  of  price  control  which  will 
be  easier  for  the  retailer  to  under¬ 
stand,  which  will  require  less  rec¬ 
ord  keeping,  and  which  can  be  en¬ 
forced  more  effectively.  This  we 
are  trying  to  do  as  swiftly  and  in¬ 
telligently  as  we  know  how.* 

Retail  Self-Help 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  about 
what  the  Government  can  and  will 
do  to  ease  the  adjustments  of  war¬ 
time  retailing.  Far  more  important 
is  what  the  dealer  can  and  will  do 
himself. 

Ordinarily,  in  bad  times,  dealers 
find  it  hard  to  economize  because 
they  must  fight  for  business  to  get 
their  share  of  the  limited  demand 
that  remains.  Now  most  retailers 
will  be  able  to  sell  all  the  goods 
they  can  buy. 

Ordinarily,  even  if  a  dealer  fig¬ 
ured  he  would  be  better  off  by 
dropping  some  employees,  he  would 
be  likely  to  feel  some  public  obliga¬ 
tion  to  keep  on  as  many  as  he  could 
afford.  Now  the  draft  and  war  work 
are  drawing  off  workers,  and  it  is 
the  dealer’s  duty  to  let  them  go.  In 
general,  whatever  the  dealer  can 
do  to  economize  manpower  has  now 
become  a  public  duty,  and  if  it 
helps  him  to  ride  out  the  hard 
times,  so  much  the  better. 

Every  trade  has  its  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  possibilities,  and  within 
each  trade  there  are  big  differences 
between  the  problems  of  the  big 
store  and  the  small  one,  the  fash¬ 
ionable  shop  and  the  one  in  a  poor 
district,  the  independent  and  the 
chain,  the  city  and  country  dealer. 
I'liat  makes  it  out  of  the  question 
to  lay  out  a  list  of  economies  and 
adjustments  which  esery  dealer  can 

*Scc  tlie  rc|)<»rt  on  revocation  of  incliviclii- 
ul  ceilinK  acljiistinent  provisions  in  the 
nest  (olinnn. 


NO  MORE  INDIVIDUAL 
CEILING  ADJUSTMENTS 

if  Early  in  November  OPA  an¬ 
nounced  a  change  in  policy  limiting 
the  grounds  upon  which  individual 
ceiling  price  adjustments  will  be 
granted.  The  purpose  of  the  change, 
it  was  explained,  was  to  enable 
OPA  to  concentrate  on  the  con¬ 
stant  improvement  of  its  basic  regu¬ 
lations  rather  than  continue  to  di¬ 
vert  its  energies  towards  the  iron¬ 
ing  out  of  individual  situations. 

As  it  concerns  retailers,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  effects  of  the  new  policy  are: 

1.  Termination  on  November  30 
of  Section  18  (ci)  of  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  and  all 
similar  sections  in  other  price  regu¬ 
lations  (^except  the  services  regula¬ 
tion— Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  165).  This  section  allowed  a 
retailer  to  apply  for  price  adjust¬ 
ments  if  he  was  suffering  substan¬ 
tial  hardship  because  his  ceiling 
price  was  abnormally  low  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  competitors.  Applications 
for  relief  under  this  section  (wheth¬ 
er  in  the  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  or  any  other  regulation) 
will  be  accepted  until  midnight,  No¬ 
vember  30. 

2.  Revocation  as  of  November  3 
of  Section  18  (c)  of  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  and 
similar  sections  in  all  other  price 
regulations  (except  the  service  regu¬ 
lations.)  This  section  was  a  catch¬ 
all  which  allowed  the  filing  of  peti¬ 
tions  for  adjustment  by  a  retailer 
when  his  situation  did  not  ft  the 
provisions  of  18  (a)  and  who  could 
prove  the  special  character  of  his 
case.  It  was  specified  that  no  pend¬ 
ing  applications  would  be  granted. 

All  other  existing  general  adjust¬ 
ment  provisions  of  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  were 
eliminated.  One  new  one  was  add¬ 
ed: 

Designed  to  deal  with  local  short¬ 
ages,  the  new  section,  called  18  (c) , 
provides  for  price  adjustments  for 
any  seller  or  group  of  sellers  when 
it  appears  that  there  is  or  threatens 
to  be  in  a  particular  locality  a 
shortage  of  a  commodity  or  service 
which  aids  the  war  program  or  is 
essential  to  a  civilian  standard  of 
living  consistent  ivith  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  that  price  ad¬ 
justment  would  relieve  the  local 
situation  without  adversely  affect¬ 
ing  supplies  elsewhere.  Regional 
Administrators  are  being  vested 
with  the  necessary  authority  to  act 
on  applications  under  the  new  sec¬ 
tion. 
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make:  some  can  do  one  thing,  some 
another,  and  some  will  find  things 
that  haven’t  been  thought  of  yet. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  real  prob¬ 
lem:  how  to  distinguish  between 
economies  a  dealer  is  encouraged 
to  make,  and  other  cost  savings 
which,  under  the  general  price  ceil¬ 
ing,  he  must  not  make  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  buyer  the  benefit.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  if  everything  the  retailer 
does  for  the  buyer’s  convenience 
and  enjoyment  is  regarded  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  article  sold,  then 
there  is  little  or  nothing  the  retailer 
can  do  by  way  of  economizing.  In 
short,  if  ()P.\  were  to  follow  a  rigid 
policy  as  to  service  economies,  that 
would  contradict  its  announced 
jjolicy  of  encouraging  dealers  to 
“streamline”  their  business. 

Economies  Without 
Price  Changes 

Perhaps  the  Itest  roiigli  test  is 
this.  If  the  economy  reduces  the 
value,  or  increases  the  cost  to  the 
buyer,  of  the  article  he  has  to  show 
for  his  shopping  expedition,  then 
it  is  interfering  with  the  price  ceil¬ 
ing.  But  if  a  dealer  is  merely  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  sales  appeals  of  free 
services  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  act  of  selling  the  goods, 
that  is,  in  general,  the  kind  of 
thing  OPA  wants  him  to  do,  to 
help  himself  ride  out  the  storm. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dealer  can¬ 
not  start  making  a  charge  for  serv¬ 
ices  which  he  furnished  without 
cost  in  March. 

An  obvious  case  for  legitimate 
savings  is  free  delivery  of  articles 
which  the  customer  can  carry  away 
himself.  There  may  soon  lie  little 
choice  about  cutting  this  down,  or 
out. 

Stores  of  some  size  may  get  on 
with  fewer  salesmen,  esptecially  if 
ingenuity  is  used  in  overhauling 
the  store  layout  with  an  eye  to  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  for  the  customer  to 
pick  out  his  own  goods.  The  sim¬ 
plification  and  standardization  of 
products,  which  is  on  the  way,  will 
be  a  help  toward  this  kind  of  econo¬ 
my.  In  some  cases,  a  complete  self- 
service  type  of  business  might  be 
introduced. 

One  thing  which  may  help  re¬ 
duce  the  wage  bill  in  some  cases 
is  reduction  in  the  hours  that  stores 
remain  open.  This  is  not  a  simple 
matter  and  in  some  cases  might  not 


l)e  practicable,  but  is  one  of  the 
things  that  should  be  looked  into. 
Incidentally,  it  may  ease  the  p>eak 
demand  for  electric  jx>wer  and  for 
fuel. 

Another  thing  which  retailers 
may  be  able  to  do  to  help  them 
handle  a  given  volume  of  business 
with  a  smaller  sales  force  is  to  in¬ 
duce  the  large  employers  of  the 
community  to  stagger  their  pay¬ 
days,  as  a  way  of  spreading  out  the 
shopping  peak  which  ordinarily 
follows  the  pay  check.  This  will 
help  reduce  the  expensive  ups  and 
downs  and  the  costly  idleness  of 
manpower  and  capital  in  retailing. 

One  place  where  retailers  can 
pare  costs  a  bit  is  in  the  granting 
of  credit,  although  a  good  deal  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  field  has 
l)cen  done  already.  Under  its  regu¬ 
lations  which  control  instalment 
credit,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
lias  squeezed  down  the  volume  of 
outstanding  consumer  credit. 

Individual  Economies 

There  is  a  variety  of  minor 
economies,  each  of  which  may 
amount  to  something  in  some  cases, 
though  none  of  them  may  be  ex¬ 
tremely  important  or  very  generally 
applicable.  Fancy  wrapping  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  saving,  but 
fairly  substantial  wrapping  is  often 
needed  to  protect  the  gotxis  until 
they  get  home.  And  the  general 
habit  of  carrying  goods  out  of  the 
store  unwrapped  has  been  known 
to  have  unfortunate  effects  in  the 
way  of  increased  shoplifting.  Sales 
on  approval,  excessive  returns  of 
goods,  and  sales  laid  away  for  fu¬ 
ture  collection  or  delivery,  all  af¬ 
ford  some  opportunities  for  econo¬ 
my.  Dealers,  especially  grocers, 
have  already  found  cooperative 
buying  a  help,  and  there  may  be 
further  possibilities  in  this  direc¬ 
tion-cooperation  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  for  example,  and  in  storage. 

Renaissance  of  the  Small  Store 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  about 
retrenchment,  and  retrenchment  is 
not  a  naturally  exciting  subject, 
important  as  it  may  l)e.  But  here 
and  there  are  chances  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  positive.  One  of  the 
chief  opjX)rtunities  arises  from  the 
fact  that  American  consumers  are 
going  to  be  doing  their  buying 
much  nearer  home  than  they  used 


to.  Many  a  small  local  store  has 
l>een  losing  the  best  of  its  potential 
business  to  the  larger  store  in  the 
larger  town,  which  the  local  con¬ 
sumers  could  easily  reach  by  motor. 
Now  gasoline  and  tire  rationing 
have  given  the  local  store  its  chance 
to  get  this  business,  if  it  will  study 
the  needs  of  these  customers  and 
give  them  what  they  want.  We  may 
yet  see  in  this  war  the  renaissance 
of  the  village  general  store. 

Another  opportunity  is  the  trade 
in  second-hand  goods.  Before  very 
long  the  used  item  for  many  arti¬ 
cles  will  be  the  only  one  that  can 
be  bought,  and  for  many  others  it 
will  represent  a  vitally  important 
part  of  the  supply.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  scrap  campaign  has 
the  spotlight,  but  the  reclaiming, 
reconditioning  and  marketing  of 
usable  second-hand  goods  may  come 
to  be  equally  important.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  used  goods  that  nor¬ 
mally  comes  into  the  market  may 
tend  to  shrink  at  the  same  time 
that  the  demand  grows  and  intensi¬ 
fies,  and  it  is  important  that  ways 
be  found  to  bring  out  the  supply. 
If  the  regular  dealers  can  manage 
to  do  this  they  will  be  lx)th  helping 
themselves  and  rendering  a  nation¬ 
al  service.  The  used  goods  trade 
lias  been,  by  and  large,  a  good  deal 
of  a  poor  relation;  but  I  predict 
that  1943  will  see  it  coming  out  in 
good  society,  and  no  one  need  feel 
ashamed  to  associate  with  it.  The 
second-hand  dealer  is  going  to  put 
on  a  top  hat. 

Permanent  Values  for  the 
Post-War  Period 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  everything  is  going 
to  lie  easy,  or  that  I  think  it  is. 
There  are  plenty  of  difficulties 
ahead  for  everylxxly.  But  these 
difficulties  are  going  to  lie  lived 
through  somehow.  Some  day  they 
will  be  liehind  us  and  we  shall  be 
facing  a  post-war  era.  W^hat  will 
be  the  place  of  retailing  after  this 
war? 

Nothing  is  certain  enough  to 
count  on  very  confidently,  but  I 
like  to  think  that  some  of  the 
things  we  are  learning  so  painful¬ 
ly  are  going  to  have  some  enduring 
value.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the 
techniques  of  price  control  and  ra¬ 
tioning.  Those  I  hof>e  to  see  laid 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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A  Post-War  Pattern  for  City  Planning 


By  Saul  Cohn 

President,  City  Stores  Company;  Chairman,  WRDGA 
Committee  on  Post-War  Planning 


When  Saul  Cohn  took  the 
chairmanship  of  NRDGA's  Post- 
War  Planning  Committee  he  was 
merely  becoming  the  official 
spokesman  for  a  point  of  view 
which  as  an  individual  he  has 
held  and  preached  for  years. 
This  point  of  view  is,  in  essence, 
that  democracy  can  conquer 
the  forces  arrayed  against  it 
only  if  the  proponents  of  de¬ 
mocracy  are  inspired  by  a  faith 
as  positive  and  a  purpose  as 
aggressive  as  the  faith  and  the 
purpose  of  those  who  would 
destroy  democracy.  This  can 
be  achieved  only  if  our  de¬ 
mocracy  offers  its  people  such 
deep  satisfactions  that  they 
would  literally  find  the  idea  of 
any  other  political  system  un¬ 
endurable.  As  individuals  and 
as  members  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  groups  we  are,  in  Mr. 
Cohn's  credo,  under  a  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  to  help  make  life  under 
a  democracy  as  satisfying,  digni¬ 
fied  and  good  as  life  can  be, 
for  all  our  citizens.  Mr.  Cohn 
is  a  retailer.  He  is  asking  re¬ 
tailers  as  a  group  to  recognize 
their  obligation.  He  believes 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  a 
basic  problem — providing  satis¬ 
factory  housing  for  all — and 
that  this  is  the  problem  on  which 
they  should  start  to  work. 


NO  struggle  in  history  has  ever 
been  successful  unless  the 
events  that  followed  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  organized  goodness  of 
society.  No  peace  will  be  any  good, 
unless,  among  other  things,  we  have 
won  the  battle  of  our  own  convic¬ 
tions.  Whether  we  will  it  or  not, 
we  are  all  enlisted,  not  only  for 
the  “duration”  but  for  a  long  time 
thereafter.  The  sun  will  not  shine 
upon  a  happy  world  the  day  after 
the  war.  \Ve  must  plan  for  that 
happy  world  now.  To  do  this  means 
a  lot  of  work,  animated  by  good 
will  and  good  sense. 

W'hy  does  it  take  the  horrors  of 
war  to  stir  men  to  fearless  deeds 
of  mental  and  physical  courage?  We 
need  men  of  valiant  leadership  to 
implement  the  Bill  of  Rights  with 
new  freedoms  or  to  give  vibrant 
expression  to  the  old  freedoms. 
The  businessmen  in  each  town 
have  an  opf)ortunity  to  develop  the 
field  of  free  enterprise  and  stop 
any  further  abdication  of  their 
rights  and  their  powers  in  each 
community. 

What  Can  the  Retailer  Do? 

The  business  star  is  descending 
in  the  firmament  of  our  lives.  De¬ 
mocracy  goes  into  war  unprepared. 
Can  we  stand  the  gaff  of  going 
again  into  peace  unprepared?  We 
must  prepare  now  for  the  new  in¬ 
ternational  opportunity  in  ship¬ 
ping,  financing  and  the  other  enor¬ 
mous  outlets  which  peace  will 
bring.  Above  all,  we  must  plan  to 
rebuild  our  towns  at  the  same  time 
we  are  called  upon  to  rebuild  the 
world.  Our  citizenship  will  begin 
at  home.  Post-war  plans  interna¬ 
tionally  may  raise  a  partisan  issue 
but  post-war  plans  for  housebuild¬ 
ing  along  new,  honest  and  produc¬ 
tive  policies  are  beyond  party  lines 
or  thinking.  It  is  the  obligation  we 
owe  to  give  our  soldiers  a  decent 
chance. 

The  retailer  can  continue  to 
study  the  needs  of  housing  in  his 
community  by  using  surveys  made 
by  newspapers,  planning  and  pub¬ 


lic  agencies;  by  knowing  just  what 
the  condition  of  housing  is  in  his 
community,  what  type  of  people 
live  in  the  town,  what  they  can 
afford  to  pay  for  housing,  and 
how  many  can  afford  to  own  their 
own  homes.  When  restrictions  on 
building  are  lifted,  the  retailer  can 
maintain  in  his  own  store  a  Hous¬ 
ing  Service  which  will  tell  the  folks 
the  .\BC’s  of  home  owning  and 
home  Hnancing.  He  can  make  this 
a  part  of  his  hoinefurnishings  busi¬ 
ness.  He  can  influence  the  various 
elements  in  the  town  interested  in 
housing  to  get  together.  He  can 
help  to  assemble  the  commercial, 
mortgage  and  other  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  interested  in  housing.  He 
can  help  to  reach  an  accord  with 
labor  organizations  as  to  wages  and 
methods  involved  in  home  con¬ 
struction. 

In  short,  the  retailer  can  assist  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  consumer  gets 
a  real  building  dollar,  free  from 
the  wastes  of  construction  and  the 
archaic  ways  of  putting  a  house 
together;  free  from  the  monopolies 
and  restraints  which  have  been 
practiced  in  this  field;  free  from  the 
antiquated  and  sometimes  uneco¬ 
nomical  operation  of  municipal 
codes;  free  from  the  unfair  burdens 
which  our  system  of  real  estate  tax¬ 
ation  creates;  free  from  the  puni¬ 
tive  blights  upon  home  owners  and 
free  from  the  mistakes  in  home 
owning  and  home  financing,  which 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  sound 
national  housing  piolicy. 

No  movement  of  the  folks  at 
home  will  be  a  better  morale 
builder  for  the  men  at  war.  It  will 
add  to  their  understanding  of  what 
they  are  fighting  for.  We  talk  a  lot 
about  war  aims.  Jan  Masaryk,  once 
asked  about  his  war  aims,  said,  “I 
want  to  go  home.  We  all  want  to 
go  home  but  will  there  be  a  home 
for  us?”  The  retailer  can  help  to 
hasten  the  day  when  shelter  will 
have  a  sound  relation  to  the  needs 
of  our  pieople  and  to  the  real  wages 
which  they  earn. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Some  Promodonal  Appeals  to  Forget 
for  the  Duration  of  the  War 


CHRISTMAS  LIGHTING 

if  WPB  has  asked  community 
groups,  merchants  and  citizens 
generally  to  dispense  with  outdoor 
decorative  lighting  this  Christmas. 

Although  the  electricity  saving 
and  the  resultant  fuel  saving  may 
appear  small,  as  compared  with  the 
total  annual  useage,  nevertheless 
the  elimination  of  outdoor  Christ¬ 
mas  lighting  is  estimated  to  save 
50,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  enough  to  meet  the  lighting 
and  power  requirements  of  a  city 
of  50,000  for  a  year. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

if  Retailers  are  not  required  to 
make  any  trade-in  allowances  to 
customers  who  turn  in  unserviceable 
rubber  boots  and  rubber  workshoes 
under  the  ration  order  governing 
this  merchandise.  OPA  amended 
the  regulation  on  October  31  to  put 
this  fact  on  record,  explaining  at 
the  same  time  that  dealers  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  tum-ins  are  unlikely  to 
realize  any  profit  from  the  salvage 
value  because  of  storing  and  han¬ 
dling  costs. 


Here  are  some  scare  expres¬ 
sions  in  advertising  to  which 
OPA  has  called  our  attention.  Re¬ 
tailers  recognize  that  it  is  their  job 
to  supply  the  civilian  population 
with  needed  merchandise.  They 
must  also  recognize  that  in  times 
of  threatened  shortage  it  is  equally 
their  job  to  conserve  the  available 
supplies  and  to  make  them  go  as 
far  and  last  as  long  as  possible. 
We  suggest  that  you  go  into  a 
huddle  with  your  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  secure  an  agreement 
that  statements  of  this  sort  must 
not  app>ear  in  your  advertising! 
Pick  out  your  own  pets  from  this 
list  and  ban  them,  and  everything 
like  them,  for  the  duration: 

“Next  year  things  are  going  to 
be  different.  Our  government  has 
restricted  shoe  colors  to  a  few 
staples.  So  buy  your  -  -  -  Shoes 
now.” 


“When  these  are  gone,  there 
can’t  be  any  more  •  -  -  .  The 
factory’s  making  bombs.”  -  -  - 
“Take  your  last  long  look  at  a 
steel  cabinet  -  -  -  Not  one  will 
be  made  for  the  duration.” 

“What  luxurious  cushion  fill¬ 
ing  is  practically  extinct  today?” 

-  -  -  “Feather  and  down,  you 
know,  are  frozen.” 

“You’re  jolly  lucky  to  get  any 
wool  blankets  at  all.  -  -  -  All  wool 
blankets,  100%  virgin  wool 
blankets  -  -  -  are  scarce  as  pi¬ 
geon’s  blood  rubies  today.  -  -  - 
\Ve  can’t  l>eg,  borrow,  or  steal 
any  more  for  the  duration.” 

“-  -  -  W’hen  women  are  break¬ 
ing  their  necks  to  get  fine  wool¬ 
ens  at  any  price!” 

“When  steel  and  rubber  are 
practically  non-existent,  -  -  -  has 
baby  carriages”  -  -  -  “When  you 
can’t  beg,  borrow  or  steal  electric 
heaters,  trust  -  -  -  to  have  them.” 

“Innerspring  mattresses  were 
frozen  September  1st.  Not  an¬ 
other  will  be  made  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.” 

“No  more  innerspring  mat¬ 
tresses  are  being  made  (steel  is 
needed  for  the  war  effort) .” 

—Lew  Hahn 
Writing  in  NRDGA’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Bulletin  No.  157. 

KEEP  THEM  SAFE 

if  Cooperating  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  campaign  against  care¬ 
less  talking  about  our  war  effort 
which  may  furnish  information  to 
the  enemy,  Kraus  Co.,  Ltd.,  New 
Orleans,  has  published  a  series  of 
pocket  size  booklets  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  silence  on  these 
things. 

They  are  being  used  as  pay  en¬ 
velope  staffers.  “Open  Your  Pocket- 
book  for  IV’ar  Bonds  and  Shut  Your 
Mouth  about  the  War”  is  the  way 
to  "Keep  ’Em  Flying,”  says  one 
booklet.  “Too  Little  Too  Late 
Because  Someone  Talked  Too 
Much  about  the  War,”  says  an¬ 
other.  “Protect  Our  Outposts, 
Don’t  Repeat  War  Infromation” 
and  “I  Pledge  Allegiance  and  Si¬ 
lence  about  the  War”  are  the  titles 
of  two  others. 


Blootningdale’s  Gives  Basement  a  Timely  Institutional  Play 


media  which  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  ad 
is  directed  to  the 
customer  who 
wtmkl  shop  “up¬ 
stairs”  in  normal 
times.  Blooming- 
dale’s  features  its 
basement’s  facili¬ 
ties  in  this  recent 
addition  to  its 
“Keyed  to  These 
limes”  series. 


Using  format, 
copy  style  and 


Mrs.  Evans  is  Shopping  in  our 
Basement  Store . . . 

SHI  SAVIt  MONIT  AND  Wl  tOTH  INiOV  IT 


Mn  Evan.  en|o>-s  shopping  in  BloomingdAle  s 
BjsenKnt  Score  because  she  is  a  wonun  «'ho  gets 
solid  satisbaion  out  of  nuking  eser)  penny  count. 
Since  saving  money  for  people  is  one  of  our  pas* 
sionvyou  can  undervand  that  our  Basement  Score 
is  a  favorite  child  We  have  nunured  it  tenderly 
for  yean  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  h(n  Evans 
likes  to  shop  in  BloomingdaJes  Basement  Score: 

SMI  SAVIt  MONIT.  V«b  tht  tc  (>«  «<  kuomA  bx- 

|*Mi  Mn  E»mm  iA«  aijriiiiA)  ouC 

itWKhjAJitc  SI«c*aivhcv*oo, 
Un  <«M(  DwIm  Dm  -mmc  «  Moneb  ulct  d  tftkuth  fw- 
u«nfln.)inMMl^i»insi(ir<  MiMkb.AhAh  «c 
(ONMUtf  M  ibe  pMlKulM  IwihlAMt  d  I  SMCIMni  Sw«(  W 

SMI  SAVIS  TIMI.  Om  iMCflicM  S<o«r  it  >  lompSm  «am  m 

SMI  SAVIS  INStOT.  {<4mMcompMrH 

Irclt  10  Uw  futd  A  CM)  ma  lo  loci  u  Uw)|t 

SM  SAVIt  lOTMU.  She  ihr  w/TW  (mumi  lor 

M  Uw  Km  at  OUT  opMMn  uoR>-4hjc|c  KtowM,  bwifR 


Mn  E.Mt  ktdi  cw  SMCmcm  Skwc  (tty  to  KMk-the  I M  T 
anJ  Leviofon  A\e  Ami  e-xitnM  And.  kke  the 

%tok  voir.  V  lu»  aiAd  k.tMAAry  b*  ol  LrA.n|fi)n  and 
FJtb  A\€  buMO  *Ai  thr  S9ih  Suerr  C(omo««  cw  Sin  E«in» 
fnAn  uv  oi  OiV  fuud  fUto  (0  ihof  Shcii<Snny>-«f  tune.m«fi 
mU  iooM>  She  irikn  them  ccwu  AiU  the  bn<i»  the  iio  vikr 
ihrin  4AUW  Ice  a  loe  w  Mooo'.r'iAile  >  iMemetu  Sion  bcLiuic. 


kbcal 


KEYID  TO  THESE  TIMES  .  .T 
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Cooperative  Students  Can  Help  Meet 
Stores’  Employment  Needs 

By  Donald  K.  Beckley 
Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute 


Students  on  ^'cooperative  schedules”  can  be  an  important 
and  satisfactory  source  of  store  personnel.  But  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  store  recognize  certain  responsibilities  it  has 
in  employing  them — "cooperation”  is  a  two-way  program. 


A  LABOR  source  not  fully 
understood  by  many  store 
executives  is  that  resulting 
from  the  cooperative  retail  train¬ 
ing  programs  developed  by  an  in¬ 
creasingly  large  number  of  schools 
and  colleges.  Particularly  in  today’s 
labor  market,  these  cooperative 
plans  offer  opportunities  that  stores 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  for  secur¬ 
ing  capable  workers.  This  article 
is  written  to  describe  the  most  typi¬ 
cal  plans  in  which  stores  can  par¬ 
ticipate,  and  to  list  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  stores  can  obtain 
the  greatest  l>enefit  through  making 
use  of  these  retail  education  pro¬ 
grams. 

\  ctK)perative  student  as  consid¬ 
ered  here  is  a  student  who  alter¬ 
nates  regularly  scheduled  pericxls 
of  employment  with  periods  spent 
in  school.  To  the  student,  such  a 
plan  presents  the  obvious  advan¬ 
tages  of  (1)  providing  practical 
experience  to  supplement  the 
theory  learned  in  classes,  (2)  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  earning  of  funds 
to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
education,  and  (3)  providing  job 
contacts  that  may  prove  useful  in 
securing  permanent  employment 
upon  graduation. 

Amount  of  Training  Differs 

In  retailing,  as  in  many  other 
fields  of  education,  cooperative 
course  arrangements  may  differ  in 
a  number  of  resjjects:  a  fact  that 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  store 
executives  in  comparing  the  knowl* 
edge  and  abilities  of  students  who 
may  be  employed  from  different 
schools  and  colleges.  Retailing  may 
be  studied  at  several  educational 


levels  in  various  institutions:  in 
senior  high  schools,  in  colleges,  and 
in  graduate  schools  to  which  a 
college  degree  is  necessary  for  ad- 
mi.ssion.  On  each  of  these  levels 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  retail 
training  given.  Young  people,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  1.5  to  18  in  high 
schools  to  21  to  25  and  over  in 
graduate  schools,  are  taking  courses 
in  this  field  and  working  some  part 
of  their  time  in  department  stores. 
The  retailing  given  to  these  stu¬ 
dents  ranges  from  a  single  course 
in  retail  salesmanship  to  a  three- 
year  sequence  of  1 5  or  more  special¬ 
ized  courses  in  the  various  func¬ 
tions  and  practices  of  the  field. 

Program  Variations 

In  the  \  arious  work  arrangements 
also,  these  various  institutions  differ 
widely.  Some  school  programs  may 
make  students  available  for  work 
only  on  Saturdays,  or  during  a 
week  or  two  of  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  One  plan  provides  for  work 
every  afternoon  and  all  day  Satur¬ 
day,  with  students  free  for  full¬ 
time  employment  between  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas.  In  another 
case,  students  may  work  two  full 
days  each  week,  attending  classes 
on  the  other  days.  There  are  a 
number  of  variations  possible  in 
these  plans  commonly  in  use. 

Another  type  of  coof>erative 
schedule  is  called  the  alternating 
block  system.  Under  this  plan,  stu¬ 
dents  attend  classes  and  work  dur¬ 
ing  alternate  periods  ranging  from 
one  to  ten  weeks  each.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  provides  two  students 
for  each  job,  at  least  one  of  whom 


will  be  available  for  work  at  all 
times  during  the  school  year.  This 
alternate  block  system  is  made  par¬ 
ticularly  flexible  in  at  least  one 
institution  through  holding  no 
classes  from  I'hanksgiving  until 
after  the  Christmas  vacation.  Thus 
twice  the  normal  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  made  available  as  workers 
during  the  holiday  season.  It  is  also 
jjossible  under  this  plan  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  arrange  their  schedules  so 
that  they  can  work  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  blocks  in  the  fall  or  spring. 
In  this  case  they  attend  classes  when 
their  services  are  less  urgently 
needed  by  the  stores  employing 
them.  It  is  also  a  frequent  practice 
for  students  to  be  available  for 
work  when  needed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Thus  it  is  possible  for  stores 
hiring  students  under  this  plan  to 
assign  them  to  jobs  in  pairs,  with 
one  or  both  students  available  for 
full-time  work  at  all  times  of  the 
year. 

Utilizing  Student  Abilities 

The  problem  of  how  coojjcrative 
students  can  be  used  most  advan¬ 
tageously  by  stores  employing  them 
is  one  to  which  serious  attention 
should  be  given.  .As  can  be  seen 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  co¬ 
operative  students  differ  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  respects.  They  cannot  all  be 
grouped  into  a  single  category  for 
placement  purposes  any  more  than 
all  the  applicants  who  come  to  a 
store’s  employment  office  seeking 
jobs  can  be  considered  to  be  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  single  type  of  work.  High 
school  girls  studying  retailing  who 
are  available  for  work  only  on 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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^|ELF-SER\TCE,  or  such  a  dc- 
grec*  of  it  as  can  lie  achieved 
by  well-planned  merduindise 
displays,  may  l)e  the  answer  to  the 
growing  shortage  of  labor,  especial¬ 
ly  trained  selling  help,  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.*  Once  the  decision 
has  been  taken  to  experiment  with 
self-service  the  main  difficulty  is 
providing  cond)ination  stock  and 
display  fixtures  at  the  least  possible 
expense  and  with  the  use  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  construction  material. 

Well-arranged  stock  display  has 
always  been  important  in  the  linens 
and  domestics  department  from 
the  angles  of  informative  selling, 
and  ensemble  selling.  It  has  offered 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  a  de¬ 
partment  which  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  do  a  huge  volume  in 
January,  during  White  Sales,  and 
forced  to  use  contingent  help 
during  this  period.  Now  it  is 
important  because  it  is  the  first  step 
to  lake  in  any  change-over,  partial 
or  comjjlete,  to  self-service.  Well- 
arranged  tables  are  obviously  a 
modified  form  of  self-service. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show 
a  towel  display  fixture  which  a 
number  of  stores  have  had  in  use 
for  some  time,  and  which  serves 
as  ati  example  of  what  can  be 
achieved  in  the  direction  of  self- 
service  without  any  considerable  re¬ 
organization  or  expensive  construc¬ 
tion.  T  his  display,  originally  de¬ 
veloped  by  Cannon  Mills  for  variety 
chain  store  selling,  was  later  adapt¬ 
ed  to  department  store  needs.  A 
description  of  it  serves  to  summar¬ 
ize  the  purposes  and  technique  of 
good  self-service  display; 

It  is  planned  to  bring  customers 
close  to  the  towels  ...  to  invite  easy 
buying.  Its  attractive  display  and 
clear-cut  arrangement  enables  cus¬ 
tomers  to  find  styles,  sizes,  colors 
without  assistance  from  salespeople. 
No  counter  blocks  the  customer 
from  towels:  she  makes  her  own 
selection,  requires  little  assistance. 


.4t  Polsky’s,  .Vkron,  Ohio,  another  version  of  the  fixture,  designed  for 
use  around  columns,  was  installed.  Easy  self-ser\ice  results  from  the 
open  selling  fixture. 


•See  Morris  Thompson’s  article  on  Self- 
•Service,  page  14  of  this  issue;  and  see, 
too,  the  address,  page  21  in  this  issue,  by 
OP.A’s  David  Ginshurg  who  suggests  that 
self-service  may  be  one  of  the  economies 
that  will  keep  smaller  stores  in  existence. 


Customers  can  serve  them.selves  from  wall  fixtures  or  tables  at  the  Hecht 
C»».,  Washington.  D.  C;.  Sliding  shell  in  wall  fixture  prosides  sjjate  lor 
customer  or  salesperson  to  examine  inert  haiulist'. 


Quackenbush  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  utilized  existing  equipment,  built 
superstructures  to  fit  on  regulation  tables.  Easv  self-service,  simplified 
stockkeeping  have  resulted. 


The  mass  arrannenient  of  towels 
in  this  unit  stops  customers;  at  a 
glance  they  grasp  the  matched  set 
story.  The  display  does  its  own 
selling  .  bath  towels  at  counter 
levels  .  .  .  matching  face  towels 
above  .  .  .  wash  cloths  on  the  top 
shelf.  The  price  sign  lists  individu¬ 
al  prices,  also  total  price  of  matched 
set;  the  customer  sees  full  buying 
information  l>efore  her.  She  makes 
her  own  selection,  and  l(M>ks  around 
for  a  salesperson  to  close  the  sale. 

Moreover,  this  towel  selling  unit 
is  so  designed  as  to  eliminate  time 
and  lal)or  in  refolding  tow’els.  .Ar¬ 
ranged  to  accommodate  towels  in 
original  shipment  folds,  this  unit, 
w’ith  great  economy  of  space,  plus 
attractive  display,  also  does  away 
W'ith  the  time-consuming  need  .  .  . 
usually  necessary  in  counter  and 
shelf  arrangements  ...  of  refolding 
towels  for  better  display  and  for 
economical  space-saving  arrange¬ 
ment. 

.\n  untrained,  inexperienced 
stock  girl  can  keep  this  fixture  neat 
(it  becomes  easily  disarranged 
when  customers  handle  towels)  ;  the 
stock  girl  merely  fills  up  tlte  shelves 
frfim  reserve  as  fast  as  they  are 
emptied. 

This  tow'el  selling  unit  can  be 
adapted  to  present  towel  depart¬ 
ment  equipment  in  most  stores.  It 
does  not  require  costly  installations 
or  rebuilding.  The  super-structure 
(shelf  arrangement)  has,  in  many 
stores,  been  built  on  regulation  3x6 
tables  .  .  .  and  works  successfully. 
Plans  are  available  for  constructing 
a  completely  new  fixture  or  for 
adapting  superstructure  to  regula¬ 
tion  tables. 

By  efficient  arrangement  of  tow¬ 
els,  it  is  possible,  with  this  unit,  to 
achieve  amazing  economy  of  space. 
In  30  square  feet  of  space  (the 
amount  of  space  occupied  by  two 
3x6  tables  set  together)  is  accom¬ 
modated  the  following  quantity  of 
tow'els; 

FORW  ARD  .sroCK 
16  dozen  Bath  Towels 

24  dozen  Hand  Fowels 

20  dozen  Wash  Cloths 

5  dozen  Bath  Mats 

RESERVE  SI  OCK 
24  dozen  Bath  Towels 

36  dozen  Face  Towels 

6  dozen  Tufted  Mats 

20  dozen  Lid  Covers 


Lord  &  Taylor’s  ^'Wartime  Living 


"One-rfMim  home  for  a  war  guest”  is  the  new  version  of  a  guest  room. 
Interesting  here  is  the  large  hulletin  hoard  arrangement  on  which  the 
“war  guest”  can  tack  family  portraits  to  make  himselt  feel  at  home, 
filips  that  hold  the  pit  Hires  here  are  little  silvered  hands.  Rug  is  viscose 
Fiber  I). 


Wartime’s  “all-pur¬ 
pose”  theme  in  a 
dining  rtHiin.  In  the 
name  of  fuel  conser¬ 
vation,  comfortable 
chairs  are  ranged 
artiund  an  old  stove. 
The  room  also  houses 
equipment  lor  a  pup¬ 
pet  theatre  hobby, 
and  the  puppets 
serve  a  decorative 
purpose.  Fiber  D 
again  in  the  rug. 


There  are  seventeen  model  rooms  and  several  score  bright 
ideas  in  Lord  &  Taylor's  Wartime  Living  series.  The  bright 
ideas  run  in  the  direction  of  keeping  warm  in  spite  of  oil  ration¬ 
ing;  the  pooling  of  living  resources  by  war  wives;  living  a  fuller 
life  at  home  when  travel  is  restricted.  A  prestige  group  illus¬ 
trates  color  schemes  derived  from  the  American  countryside. 
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Facts  for  Salesp>eople  on  Spun  Rayon 
and  Wool  Blended  Fabrics 

By  Alice  Ten  Eyck 


Whether  salespeople  are  selling  outright  substitute  products  or  products 
that  may  turn  out  to  be  ” successor”  items,  they  can  do  a  sound  job  if 
they  know  accurately  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  the  new  items. 


WHEN  you  can’t  build  vol¬ 
ume  on  what  you  want  or 
on  what  you  can  get,  it’s 
horse  sense  and  sound  merchandis¬ 
ing  to  make  the  most  ot  what’s 
available. 

This  means  selling  “up”  instead 
of  selling  down  many  products  that 
are  available.  Products  that  might 
formerly  have  been  considered  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  being  re-evaluated  in 
the  light  not  only  of  their  avail¬ 
ability,  but  of  their  intrinsic  worth, 
w’hich  had  often  been  overlooked 
in  a  pre-war  economy. 

Though  management  in  the 
main  is  already  realizing  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  cashing  in  on  “availabili¬ 
ties,”  this  awareness  has  not  as  yet 
fdtered  down  to  most  selling  forces, 
mainly  because  management, 
though  recognizing  itself  that 
what’s  available  is  a  vital  merchan¬ 
dising  factor  these  days,  has  none 
too  often  driven  this  point  home 
down  through  stores’  buying  and 
selling  channels. 

Salesclerks  trying  to  sell  what  to 
them  is  often  "an  unknown  protluct 
unfortunately  tend  either  to  exag¬ 
gerate  its  qualities,  w’ith  resulting 
consumer  dissatisfaction-in-use  —  or 
to  sell  the  older  product  as  long 
as  they  can  get  it,  frequently  actual¬ 
ly  selling  down  the  new  and  thus 
destroying  consumer  confidence 
before  purchasers  have  had  a 
chance  to  try  the  product. 

For  this  reason  it  is  believed  to 
be  essential  to  give  salesclerks  facts 
on  new  products  to  enable  them  to 
sell  soundly  and  confidently.  This 
tyf>e  of  selling  is  needed  to  enable 
stores  to  build  a  sound  foundation 
of  confidence  in  the  new  “avail¬ 
abilities”  which  they  will  be  fea¬ 
turing  more  and  more. 

Take,  for  instance,  spun  rayon 


and  wool  blended  fabrics,  which 
are  among  the  important  fabric 
“availables.”  Though  they  have 
been  made  and  successfully  sold 
over  the  past  seven  to  eight  years 
in  weights  ranging  from  coatings 
to  suitings  and  dress  weights,  they 
liave  been  more  or  less  limited  to 
mail  order  business  at  popular 
prices.  Stores  and  consumers  ha\e 
little  information  of  any  kjnd  on 
spun  rayon  and  wool  blended 
fabrics— and  even  less  on  their 
factual  “pluses.” 

Accordingly,  it  seems  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution  to  the  selling  of 
such  “availables”  to  give  authori¬ 
tative  information  oti  spun  rayon 
and  wool  blended  fabrics.  Its  value 
lies  in  its  use— particularly  its  use 
by  salespeople. 

The  following  refers  only  to 
blended  fabrics  properly  con¬ 
structed  and  finished.  Labels  based 


DRESSMAKING  BY  RADIO 

The  dressmaking  instruction 
course  started  on  the  radio  October 
20th  by  Bloomingdale’s  is  reported 
a  huge  success.  There  are  six  les¬ 
sons.  To  receive  the  first  two  the 
customer  must  go  to  the  store 
and  register.  The  other  four  are 
mailed  to  her.  VVe  are  told  that  in 
the  first  two  days  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  over  2000  women  reg¬ 
istered  at  the  store.  Bloomingdale’s 
tells  us  that  they  believe  there  is  an 
especial  app>eal  about  their  course 
because  it  calls  for  a  minimum  of 
expenditure  for  working  equip¬ 
ment.  For  any  woman  or  girl  to 
have  to  spend  $50  for  equipment  to 
learn  to  make  a  $4.95  dress  is  out 
of  tune  with  the  times. 


on  laboratory  tests  of  fabrics  tor 
performance-in-use  are  the  only 
sure  guides  you  can  give  your  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Fabric  Characteristics 

Spun  rayon  and  wool 

blended  fabrics  are  actually 
stronger  than  wools  of  similar 
constructions  as  to  tensile 

strength,  which  means  they 

will  stand  greater  pull  in  wear. 

Many  spun  rayon  and  wool 
tilendetl  falirics  can  be  hand 
laundered  readily,  particularlv 
when  the  wool  percentage  is 
on  the  small  side,  around  20% 
or  less. 

Spun  rayon  and  wool 

blended  fabrics  will  give  the 
appearance  and  feel  of  wool 
with  less  of  the  allergy  prob¬ 
lems  certain  wearers  have  with 
woolens. 

Tests  made  to  date  tend  to 
show  that  there  is  practically 
no  initial  ditference  in  warmth 
between  blended  fabrics  and 
wools.  There  is  no  hard  and 
fast  scientific  answer  yet  to  just 
exactly  how  warm  rayon  and 
wool  blends  will  remain  in 
extended  service.  Extensive 
scientific  work  is  now  being 
done  to  get  further  facts  on 
the  warmth  of  fabrics  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  of  the  new  blends 
in  particular. 

Spun  rayon  and  wool 
blended  fabrics  will  wrinkle 
in  wear  as  other  fabrics  do. 
If  properly  constructed  they 
can  be  hung  up  and  the 
wrinkles  will  tend  to  disap¬ 
pear. 

Spun  rayon  and  wool 
blended  fabrics  lend  them- 
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ALL  FABRICS  ^ 
‘  ARE  MORE 
PRECIOUS  NOW 


i  MAKERS  OF  ^ 
RAVON  FASHIONS 
ADUISE  Lux 
8  TO  I  _ _ 


NOW  more  than  ever...  . 

V^rASHING  FAILURES  are  extra  tragic 
W  “  W  these  days  —  they  cost  both  you  and 

your  customer  money,  deprive  Uncle  Sam 


of  needed  materials. 


gentle!  Strong  soaps— cake-soap  rubbing 


may  injure  colors  and  textures. 


thing  safe  in  water  is  safe  in  Lux. 


Protect  yourself,  your  customers,  by  point¬ 
ing  out  labels  that  describe  the  care  each 
garment  needs.  You’ll  hnd  they  advise  Lux 
8  to  1  . . .  lukewarm  Lux  suds  are  so  safe,  so 


More  makers  of  rayon  fashions— all  fine 
washables— advise  Lux  than  advise  all  other 
soaps  combined.  Lux  care  cuts  down  re¬ 
turns,  builds  good  will.  Remember,  any- 


Leading  stores  everywhere  advise  ^ 
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the  w(X)l  fiber  and  make  it 
brittle. 


selves  to  the  hard  linished 
hand  ami  a|)j>earance  ol  wors¬ 
teds.  They  can  be  tailored 
well  and  will  hold  their  sha|}e 
in  tailored  garments. 

I'hey  are  equally  adaptable 
to  the  softer  spongier  textures 
of  w(K)lens  and  in  lighter 


The  Care  oi  Rayon  and  Wool  Blended  Fabrics 


II'  is  suggested  that  customers  lie 
fully  advised  as  to  the  projjer 
care  and  handling  of  the  new 
blended  fabrics.  A  satisfactory 
fabric  can  be  ruined  by  mishandl¬ 
ing.  The  resultant  dissatisfaction 
shows  up  in  conqdaints  and  re¬ 
turns. 

Washing 

Do  not  wash  unless  a  label  sjx'ci- 
fies  that  the  fabric  is  washable. 
Then— use  lukew’arm  water  for 
both  washing  and  rinsing.  The 
water  shoidd  feel  cool  to  the  hand. 
Hot  water  or  any  abrupt  change 
in  water  temperature  such  as  hot 
wash  water  followed  by  a  cold 
rinse  will  cause  the  wool  fibers  to 
felt  and  the  fabric  to  shrink. 

Soft  Water  Is  Important'. 
Washing  all  fabrics  in  soft 


A.  S.  A.  Makes  Recommendations  on  Grading 
and  Labeling  for  Colorfastness 


weigl.ts  have  fine  drapey  quali¬ 
ties. 

Spun  rayon  and  wool 
blended  fabrics  are  made  and 
can  be  had  in  weights  for  all 
purposes;  coatings,  suitings, 
the  new  9  ounce  slack  weights, 
dress  weights. 


water  will  give  Ixtter  results. 
If  the  water  is  hard,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  a  g(MKl  commer¬ 
cial  water  softening  agent. 
The  lime  and  magnesium  in 
hard  water  form  curds  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  ordinary 
soap.  Such  curds  will  retain 
some  of  the  soil  in  the  wash 
water  and  more  or  less  co\er 
the  fabric  giving  it  a  gray  and 
unattractive  appearance.  I'liese 
curds  also  tend  to  weaken  the 
fabric  in  use.  When  water 
softeners  are  used,  such  curds 
do  not  form.  \Vhat  is  more  if 
there  were  any  curds  alreaily 
on  the  fabric,  softeners  dis¬ 
solve  and  remote  them. 

Mild  Soap:  Use  plenty  of 
neutral  soap  in  the  water  be¬ 
fore  the  garment  is  put  in. 
Strongly  caustic  soaps  harden 


SPECIFIC  suggestions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  grading  and  labeling 
methods  on  colorfastness  have  been 
recommended  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  by  the  .\merican 
Standards  .\ssociation's  Camnnittee 
on  Colorfastness. 

This  has  been  done  with  a  view’ 
to  modifying  the  proposed  trade 
practice  rules  which  the  C*>mmis- 
sion  tentatively  issued  on  August 
5,  1942,  and  on  which  hearings 
were  held  in  New  York  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9th  and  10th. 

Included  in  the  A.  S.  A.  Group 
recommendations  are  methods  of 
grading  fabrics  and  of  lalxling 
them  to  show  their  degree  of  color¬ 
fastness  to  light,  washing,  perspira¬ 
tion  and  other  color-destroying 
agents.  The  major  purpose  of  the 
plan  is  to  prevent  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  as  to  colorfastness  of  piece 


goods  and  finished  garments,  both 
to  the  consumer  and  in  the  trade. 
The  undertaking  is  of  timely  im¬ 
portance  because  of  the  problem  of 
substitutions,  as  well  as  the  matter 
of  the  availability  of  dyes. 

Briefly  expressed,  the  colorfast¬ 
ness  to  light  in  the  committee’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  is  based  on  the 
“fadometer  test”;  the  degree  of 
color  fastness  to  washing  is  graded 
according  to  the  severity  of  the 
test;  while  corresponding  grades 
and  inforinati\e  terms  have  been 
worked  out  for  colorfastness  to  dry- 
cleaning,  perspiration,  pressing 
(wet  or  dry) ,  crocking  and  fumes. 
The  tests  upon  which  the  grades 
are  recommended  are  laid  down  in 
Commercial  Standard  CS  59-41, 
promulgated  by  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  but  with  certain 
recommended  changes. 


Squeeze  in  Suds:  Where  it 
is  at  all  practicable,  suds 
should  be  squeezed  through  a 
rayon  and  wool  garment  by 
hand,  Ixcause  pounding  and 
rubbing  w’ill  injure  the  fabric. 

Rinse  Thoroughly:  Rinse 
thoroughly  in  several  waters 
to  remove  all  soap.  If  you 
have  hard  water,  be  sure  to  use 
a  softener  in  the  first  rinse, 
clear  water  for  the  second 
rinse. 

Squeeze  Out  Water:  Squeez¬ 
ing  water  out  of  a  rayon  and 
wool  blended  garment  by  hand 
is  the  best  method. 

Dry  Away  from  Heat:  Never 
hang  rayon  and  wool  blended 
garments  near  heated  radiators 
or  in  the  hot  sun  because  heat 
dries  out  the  fibers,  causing 
them  to  become  brittle. 

Pressing 

1.  A  moderately  hot  iron  is  im¬ 
portant  for  rayon  and  wool 
blended  fabrics.  A  too  hot 
iron  will  scorch  the  filxrs. 

2.  Use  a  damp  cloth — old  mus¬ 
lin  sheeting  for  ordinary 
weights  of  materials  and  light¬ 
weight  canvas  or  similar  ma¬ 
terial  for  heavier  fabrics. 

3.  Have  a  light  touch  w’ith  the 
iron.  Do  not  hold  it  on  one 
place  until  the  material  dries. 
Pressing  dry  makes  the  fabric 
shine. 

4.  Stop  pressing  before  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  quite  dry,  and  place 
the  garment  on  shaped  hang¬ 
ers  which  will  let  it  dry  in 
natural  lines. 

Dry  Cleaning 

Look  for  a  label  that  gives  you 
the  fiber  content  of  the  blended 
fabrics.  Pass  this  information  on 
to  a  reputable  dry  cleaner.  It  will 
help  him  in  handling  the  fabric. 

Spot  Cleaning 

Strong  alkalis,  washing  sixla, 
bleaching  agents,  hot  water  and 
rubbing  must  be  avoided  in  treat¬ 
ing  stains  on  rayon  and  wool 
fabrics  just  as  on  woolens. 
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Why,  certainly,  we’re  selling _ 

hnndreds  of  Facing  (jR  articles  today! 


coNfsaeNCi  I 

9  A.M. 

AdvMti*'"*  !*«"•••' 
McKh**^'** 

1  BuyM 


S«b(«c* 


PACIFIC 

FACTAO 


Today  women  want  the  jacts  about  the  garments  they  buy.  Which 
means  they  want  the  Pacific  Factag— now  advertised  in  a  bigger 
way  than  ever.  So  it’s  up  to  you  to  havt  the  Factag  when  your 
customers  come  a -lookin’. 

Read  the  list  of  garments  which  carry  the  Pacific  Factag. 
There’s  merchandise  for  every  floor—  variety  enough  for  a  store¬ 
wide  promotion!  Shoot  a  memo  to  your  buyers:  "Check  your 
stock  of  Factag  merchandise  — we’re  cutting  loose  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  tie  up  with  Pacific’s  magazine  adsl" 

Then  go  to  it.  Tell  your  customers  you’ve  got  what  they  want. 
Tie  in  with  Pacific’s  national  advertising.  Show  your  salespeople 
how  to  get  the  most  help  out  of  the  Factag— and  then  watch 
them  sell ! 


Pacific  Mills,  21 4  Church  Street,  New  York 


THE  PACIFIC  FACTAG  is  available  on  these  and  other  cotton 
or  rayon  garments  for  women,  men  and  children: 


The  Factag  tells  the  fabric  story  with  communique  di¬ 
rectness.  It  gives  facts  and  figures  about  fibre  content, 
ikgrtt  of  colorfastness  to  light  and  to  washing  (in  terms 
of  Government  standards).  It  tells  how  to  care  for  the 
fabric  to  get  the  most  service.  .. to  conserve  war  materials. 


Jprms  Skirls  Smocks  Slacks  Tiinmreilts  Culodrs  Pmafons 
Sircrt  Jressts  'H'ork  clotbes  Blousrs  Tfouse  drrssrs  Play  sails  Vmforms 
^iifhl^oams  T^tfli^its  Slips  Tioase  coals  Pa/amas 
Sun  suits  ^ni's  skirts,  skorls  anj  pajamas 


Also  look  for  the  Factag  slip  on  Pacific  yard  goods, 
and  the  Facbook  on  Pacific  Sheets 
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Is  the  Post  Exchange  Creating  a  Post-War  Problem? 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


ideal  condition.  As,  however,  more 
and  more  p>eople  claim  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  buying  in  a  low-priced  mar¬ 
ket  he  will  inevitably  find  that  he 
no  longer  has  any  higher  priced 
market  in  which  to  sell  his  own 
product. 

I'hus,  while  consumers  are  en¬ 
joying  the  low  prices  which  can 
come  only  through  the  elimination 
of  human  labor  in  the  handling  of 
their  requirements,  such  consumers 
may  be  sure  that  as  the  system 
spreads  their  own  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  must  decline  with  the  growth  of 
the  consumer  cooperative  move¬ 
ment. 

“Non-Cooperatives”  Would  Be 
More  Accurate 

Looked  at  in  this  way  it  would 
seem  as  though  these  so-called  “co¬ 
operatives”  should  be  named  “non¬ 
cooperatives”  because  thc*ir  mem¬ 
bers  have  withdrawn  from  the 
greatest  cooperative  scheme  of  all 
time  in  order  to  found  a  new  and 
smaller  economic  system  of  their 
own. 

rite  costs  of  distribution  have 
been  said  to  ije  high.  They  are  high 
only  because  of  the  employment  of 
human  labor.  If  retail  stores  were 
subsidized  by  go\ernment  as  the 
Exchange  system  is,  or  if  they  gave 
no  more  service  than  the  c(K)j)era- 
tives  do,  their  costs  would  not  be 
so  high  and  their  prices  could  be 
lower. 

In  a  world  in  which  the  proces¬ 
ses  of  industrial  development  have 
been  made  increasingly  economical 
by  the  reduction  of  the  clement  of 
human  labor  in  each  unit  of  prod¬ 
uct,  employment  is  necessary  iti 
other  fields  if  there  is  to  be  any¬ 
thing  like  a  tolerable  sharing  of 
the  things  which  are  tiecessary  to 
life. 

The  boy  who  shines  shoes,  the 
man  who  delivers  the  morning’s 
milk,  the  store  clerk  who  helps  the 
consumer  select  merchandise,  the 
man  who  writes  advertising,  the 
man  who  cuts  lawns  or  trims  the 
hedges  in  the  park— all  these  could 
be  dispensed  with  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  their  jobs  could  l)e 
saved,  but  what  woidd  Income  of 
them  and  millions  of  others  like 


them?  Society  would  have  to  main¬ 
tain  them  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  with  them  would  be  millions 
of  others  who  in  some  part  owe 
their  own  jobs  to  the  activities  of 
these,  or  to  the  same  principle 
which  has  kept  them  employed. 

The  production  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  actual  necessities  of 
life  would  be  an  exceedingly  simple 
task  today  under  the  newer  produc¬ 
tion  methods  and  would  afford  em¬ 
ployment  for  only  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  our  people. 
Millions  of  good  and  faithful  folks 
who  are  out  at  the  periphery  of 
the  economic  wheel,  the  center  of 
which  is  occupied  by  those  who 
prtxluce  food,  clothing  and  habita¬ 
tions,  are  dependent  uj)on  the  good 
faith  of  these  latter  ones.  To  take 
an  extreme  example,  the  man  who 
trims  the  hedges  can  make  a  living 


away  in  moth  balls,  never  to  be 
brought  out  again  except  for  some 
future  emergency,  w’hich  we  all 
hope  may  be  indefinitely  averted. 

A  Lesson  in  What  Constitutes 
Non-Essentials 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  a 
lot  of  luxury  gadgets  and  non-es¬ 
sential  nonsense  will  have  been 
squeezed  out  of  our  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  that  we  may  decide 
that  some  part  of  this  was  excess 
baggage  which  we’ll  be  better  off 
without.  A  great  deal  of  it  will 
come  back— that  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  The  American  people  wants 
luxury  gadgets  and  it  wants  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  non-essential  non¬ 
sense,  and  it  will  get  them  when  it 
can.  But  it  seems  likely  that  there 
will  be  a  shift  in  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  market— that  incomes 
over  $4,000  will  be  doing  less  of 
the  spending  and  incomes  under 
$4,000  will  be  doing  more.  Com¬ 
peting  for  the  massed  dollars  in 
the  moderate-income  scales  will  be 
many  new  products,  using  new 
materials  which  the  war  has 
brought  into  unprecedented  quan¬ 
tity  production  —  aluminum,  mag¬ 
nesium,  plastics.  My  hope  is  that 


so  long  as  men  and  women  hold 
that  a  trimmed  hedge  is  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  one  allowed  to  grow 
wild.  A  decision  to  do  away  with 
the  park  would  mean  the  economic 
system  had  fallen  into  ruin  so  far 
as  the  park  workers  are  concerned. 
*  *  « 

At  this  time— with  the  nation  at 
war  and  a  growing  shortage  of  man 
power,  it  may  seem  unrealistic  to 
argue  on  these  lines,  but  the  war 
will  not  last  forever.  When  the 
war  plants  close  down  and  the  de¬ 
mobilization  of  the  armed  forces 
begins  we  shall  have  again  the 
problems  of  unemployment.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  now  in 
post-war  planning  to  recognize  the 
essential  character  of  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  take  steps  to  protect  it 
against  that  time  when  thousands 
of  men  and  women  may  find  their 
hopes  of  jobs  will  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  stores  to  sell  the  huge 
production  of  .American  industries. 


common  sense  models  and  stream¬ 
lined,  low-cost  distribution  may 
serve  to  bring  these  products  within 
reach  of  the  moderate-income 
groups. 

Further  than  that,  I  am  hoping 
that  when  we  come  out  of  the  war 
we  may  have  learned  something 
about  the  difference  between  essen¬ 
tials  and  non-essentials,  not  merely 
in  consumable  products  and  in 
ways  of  marketing  them,  but  in 
the  way  to  live  and  think.  Since 
w'e  have  found  our  liberties  threat¬ 
ened  we  have  been  kept  so  busy 
defending  them  that  we  have  hard¬ 
ly  had  time  to  think  why  it  is  we 
care  enough  to  fight  for  these  liber¬ 
ties  and  die  for  them.  When  the 
shooting  is  over  and  we  have  a 
little  more  time  to  think,  perhaps 
there  will  be  time  then  for  the 
question:  “What  are  the  essential 
uses  of  liberty?”  so  that  as  a  result 
of  our  thinking  we  may  put  it  to 
better  and  better  u.ses  as  the  years 
go  on.  Liberty,  like  everything  else, 
must  move  forward.  If  it  does  not, 
it  will  not  remain  a  vital  living 
thing. 

An  address  delivered  l)efore  the  West 
Virj^nia  Retail  Grocers  .\ssociation,  Octo- 
l>er  26th. 


How  Retailers  Can  Survive  the  War 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
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They  wash  clean, 
more  easily... at 
low  temperatures 

105" 


■nflfll 


giianL 

M 


180* 


gcAlDIMG 


msm 


fahrics  of  rayon 


A  mild  ’’wrist”  temperature  quickly  and  efficiently  washes  Celanese 
fabrics  of  rayon.  No  soaking,  boiling  or  scrubbing  is  necessary.  This  ease  and 
speed  of  cleaning  protects  your  hands,  saves  time,  conserves  fuel.  Celanese  irons, 
too,  at  ’’low  level”  temperatures.  A  light  touch  of  a  warm,  not  hot,  iron  is 
always  preferred  in  pressing  Celanese  Fabrics.  Less  electric  current  or  gas  is 
needed,  less  energy  expended,  you  have  cooler,  more  pleasant  working  conditions. 

Your  customers  value  informative  labelling.  Labels  and  tags  giving  practical 
instructions  on  the  care  of  Celanese  Fabrics  are  available.  fVhy  not  ask  for  them? 

Celanese  Corporation  of  America 

180  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

U.  S.  P*t.  or. 

Under  a  current  ruling  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  CELANESE  yarn  is  classified  as  RAYON 
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Corsets 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Labor  shortage  was  conceded 
.  to  be  increasingly  important 
in  the  production  of  corsets 
at  an  October  meeting  of  corset 
manufacturers.  While  shortages  of 
materials  are  serious,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  real  bottleneck  in  manu¬ 
facture  is  lack  of  operatives.  This 
situation  is  apt  to  get  worse  as 
younger  workers  are  absorbed  by 
war  plants.  Some  corset  manufac¬ 
turers,  now  actively  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  products  for  war  use,  have 
switched  many  of  their  operatives 
to  this  work.  Manufacturers  who 
employed  older  women  in  their 
factories,  have,  we  are  told,  been 
able  to  retain  a  better  produc¬ 
tion  status  than  those  who  had 
a  large  j)ercentage  of  younger 
operatives.  Altogether,  however,  it 
was  agreed  that  if  confidence  is 
kept  in  the  ability  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  find  w’ays  and  means  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  that  lie 
ahead,  “There  always  will  be  a 
corset  business.” 

Inventory  control  came  in  for 
discussion.  It  was  urged  that  all 
manufacturers  keep  raw  stocks, 
stocks  in  process  of  manufacture 
and  finished  goods  within  the  pre- 
scril)ed  ratio  of  stock  to  sales.  \ 
representative  of  the  OPA  present 
at  the  meeting  recommended  that 
manufacturers  police  pricing,  which 
he  said  was  their  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  representative 
reminded  manufacturers  that  pric¬ 
ing  must  come  under  one  of  two 
schedules:  garments  containing 

rubber  are  governed  tty  M  PR-220, 
while  those  containing  no  rubber 
must  Ite  priced  under  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation. 

Wartime  Prospects 

One  of  our  leading  corset  manu¬ 
facturers  in  a  recent  Itulletin  offers 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
present  situation,  as  he  sees  it,  that 
should  interest  btiyers.  Limitations, 
he  says,  are  exjx'cted  but  because 


One  of  a  series 
of  windows  by 
.\brahain  & 
Straus  tying  in 
a  specific 
foundation  gar¬ 
ment  with  ap¬ 
parel  for  speci¬ 
fic  wear. 


the  revised  order  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  only  withholds  widths  of 
rubber  from  1^  inches  down 
the  situation  is  now  less  drastic.' 
'Lite  rest  of  the  picture  he  sums  up 
as  follows:  fasteners  are  being  ex¬ 
hausted  and  the  chances  are  they 
will  not  l>e  available  for  next  sea¬ 
son. 

Metal  allotments  for  steel  Ixm- 
ing,  hooks  and  eyes  are  likely  for  a 
cut  over  last  quarter’s  allotment. 

Nylons  are  out  for  the  duration 
w'hen  present  stocks  are  used  up. 

New  patterns  are  becoming 
harder  to  get  as  mills  are  taken  up 
w'ith  Government  orders  but  he  has 
a  number  of  new  patterns  available 
for  Spring. 

Deliveries  are  becoming  more 
uncertain  as  transjjortation  facili¬ 
ties  give  right  of  way  to  war  goods. 

Shortage  of  lalxtr  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  and  he  atlvises  retailers  to 
order  early  to  cover  longer  periods. 

BcM)m  in  Babies  is  in  for  special 
attention  for  promotional  sugges¬ 
tions  and  his  firm  will  offer  ideas 
for  ads,  etc.,  in  the  near  future. 

Defense  Woman  is  his  new  name 
for  the  woman  who  left  home 
duties  to  engage  in  work  jobs.  Be¬ 
cause  such  women  are  showing 
preference  for  g<M)d  garments  and 
can  afford  them,  he  suggests  get¬ 


ting  business  from  local  plants  by 
trying  to  arrange  for  fittings  at  the 
plants  if  space  and  privacy  can  be 
arranged.  To  point  out  that  gtxKl 
corseting  can  relieve  strain  and 
fatigue  may  bring  alxtut  ctxtpera- 
tion  from  employer-labor-relations 
directors.  For  the  accommodation 
of  war  workers,  it  is  suggested  that 
open-evenings  could  have  staggered 
hours  for  corset  fitters  to  take  care 
of  stich  trade  so  that  they  may  get 
quick  and  efficient  service. 

The  importance  of  training 
young  people,  he  believes,  cannot 
be  overemphasized  and  to  practice 
fittings  with  them,  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  all  the  “tricks”  the 
department  head  knows  and  to  as¬ 
sure  them  such  training  leads  to 
an  excellent  future  is  one  way  that 
corset  departments  can  survive  re¬ 
tail  labor  shortage. 

*  *  * 

Underw’ear  Style  Meetings 

The  Underwear  Institute  has 
completed  a  series  of  meetings  on 
style  simplification  which  were 
attended  by  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  knit  underwear,  and  by 
retailers,  including  chains  and  mail 
order  houses.  Following  these  meet¬ 
ings  rejXJrts  will  be  made  to  WPB 
not  later  than  November  19. 
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News  in  the  Stores 

Brassiere  business  is  reported 
g(HKl,  partly  because  of  promo¬ 
tions  and  in  some  cases  partly  be¬ 
cause  selling  of  all-in-ones  has  given 
way  somewhat  in  favor  of  girdles 
and  bras.  The  biggest  demand, 
however,  is  the  result  of  the  war 
worker’s  finding  that  a  bra  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  essential  for  comfort  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  workers  for  the  most 
part  are  wanting  g(H)d  merchandise 
and  ask  for  fittings  on  styles  with 
which  they  are  unfamiliar.  In  war 
plant  areas  where  girls  are  doing 
work  which  recjuires  a  high  tlegree 
of  activity,  even  the  very  slender 
girls  are  buying  bras,  we  hear. 
Some  of  the  promotions  in  the  New 
York  area  stressed  beauty  in  bras. 
For  instance,  Bergdorf  GcxHlman 
promoted  “The  Great  Divider”  as 
“Our  l)eautiful  efficient  brassiere  of 
silk  crepe,  white,  peach-pink  or 
black:  at  its  lower  edge  wire-insur¬ 
ance  of  shapeliness— the  wire  softly 
covered  with  plush  to  match  the 
crepe.  $16.50.” 

Ready-to-Wear  C^oordination 

The  promotion  of  corsets  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  window  displays  in 
New  York’s  departmetit  and  sjx'cial- 
ty  stores  was  unusually  extensive 
and  interesting  during  Octolier.  A 
single  theme  was  often  used— such 
as  garments  for  office  wear,  walking, 
dress,  for  the  bride  or  for  materni¬ 
ty  wear.  Often  a  single  giirment 


was  giveti  etpial  space  with  a  matii- 
kin,  dressed  in  outer  apparel  suit¬ 
able  to  the  theme  used,  or  a  sketch. 

Laced  corsets  came  in  for  much 
ado.  “Lacers,”  Bonwit  Teller  calls 
them.  Most  buyers  tell  us  that  they 
did  not  promote  them  with  the  idea 
of  selling  any  quantity  but  were 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  number 
sold.  The  purpose  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  in  most  cases  was  to  accustom 
women  to  seeing  them  around  1k‘- 
fore  the  time  to  come  when  gar¬ 
ments  will  no  longer  have  metal 
fasteners.  Most  women  were  in¬ 
trigued  by  displays,  even  those  who 
shook  their  heads  sadly  and  moved 
away.  In  stores  where  a  great  deal 
of  business  has  always  been  done 
on  laced  corsets,  we  hear  that  such 
customers  are  continuing  to  buy 
familiar  numlx;rs  rather  than  the 
new  ones  which  have  narrower  lac¬ 
ings  with  eyelets  close  together. 

Panty  Girdle  Demand  High 

.Some  stores  are  wondering  what 
they  will  do,  when  the  supply  of 
rubber  is  gone,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  numlK*rs 
of  war  workers,  w’ho  want  pantie 
girdles.  It  is  hoped  that  manu¬ 
facturers  will  find  some  way  of  re¬ 
placing  this  ty|K'  of  garment,  which 
up  to  now  needs  at  least  some 
rublK-r  to  make  it  comfortable  and 
efficient.  Some  buyers  tell  us  that 
this  demand  has  grown  to  really 
serious  proportions. 


Successor  to  Rubber 

Anew  yam  with  elastic  proper¬ 
ties  has  been  developed  by 
the  .American  V'iscose  Gorjjoration 
which  they  call  s  “new  synthetic 
vinylite  resin  yarn.”  It  has,  they 
say,  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
rubber  and  can  be  used  to  make 
numerous  articles  that  heretofore 
have  been  of  rubber.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  purposes,  it  is  stated,  the 
new  material  is  superior  to  rubber 
lK*cause  it  has  better  resistance  to 
sunlight  and  to  the  deleterious  ef¬ 
fects  of  tropical  heat  and  humidity, 
and  is  not  affected  by  body  acids. 

-At  present  the  entire  output  of 
the  new'  yarn  is  required  for  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  in  which  it  replaces 
rubl)er.  It  has  been  used,  however, 
for  making  a  number  of  articles 
ex|}crimentally  and  these  products 
may  lie  manufactured  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  when  supplies  of  the 
new  yarn  liecome  available. 

-Articles  in  which  the  yarn  can 
replace  rubber  include  elastic  web¬ 
bing,  tapes,  cords,  women’s  girdles 
and  brassieres,  surgical  sunkings, 
knee  Itraces.  siqjporters  and  sus¬ 
penders.  -A  tariation  of  the  product 
can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
many  articles  that  now  are  made 
of  s|Kmge  rul)l)er. 


One  of  a  series  of  windows  by 
Franklin  Simon.  This  one  is  “For 
a  Busy  Day  at  the  WPB.” 
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Hosiery 

By  Peari.  Berry 


B.  Altman  &  Co. 
window  promoting 
the  wardrobe  idea 
for  hosiery. 


Many  in  the  hosiery  indus¬ 
try  believe  that  inventory 
control  will  not  prove  to  be 
of  particular  hardship.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Nelson  stated  the  order 
“will  require  achievement  of  nor¬ 
mal  inventories  by  the  early  part 
of  1943,”  it  is  said  by  buyers,  will 
give  them  time  to  put  their  stocks 
in  order.  Some  we  talked  with  be¬ 
lieve  that  “early  in  1943”  may 
mean  March  or  April,  and  that  by 
that  time  Christmas  business  and 
January  sales  will,  as  is  customary, 
have  disposed  of  much  accumulated 
stock.  I'he  plan,  which  “will  re¬ 
quire  each  merchant  to  maintain 
the  same  relationship  of  stock  to 
sales  which  he  had  on  the  average 
in  comparable  quarters  of  1939- 
40-41,”  is  thought  to  come  well 
within  the  range  of  any  merchan¬ 
dise  retailers  may  be  able  to  get 
in  the  market  due  to  the  cut  in 
allocation  of  yarn  to  the  industry. 
While  acetate  is  expected  to  fill  the 
gap  to  some  extent,  buyers  say  they 
are  worried  about  having  sufficient 
hosiery  to  fill  actual  consumer 
needs.- 

Disturbing,  however,  buyers  say, 
is  the  announcement  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  branded  lines,  that  num¬ 
bers  will  be  added  to  lines  to  take 
care  of  various  rayon  yarns  avail¬ 


able,  which  they  feel  will  make  re¬ 
tail  selling  more  difficult.  Women 
who,  through  a  long  hard  selling 
p>eriod,  have  found  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  best  rayon  stocking 
procurable  may  have  to  be  resold 
on  something  else,  and  perhaps 
again  with  subsequent  purchases. 
I'his  fact  also  applies  to  cottons, 
it  is  reported. 

Rayon  Hosiery  Prices 

Retailers  may  not  price  rayon 
stockings  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
similar  to  silk  or  nylon  and  may 
not  price  nylon  as  being  similar  to 
silk,  says  Lee  S.  Buckingham,  New 
York  State  Director  of  OP.\.  Until 
a  specific  separate  regulation  is 
drawn  up,  rayon  stocking  prices 
are  to  be  established  by  the  method 
set  forth  in  Section  2  of  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation. 

Concerning  a  separate  price  regu¬ 
lation  on  rayon  hosiery,  in  a  recent 
bulletin  the  National  Association 
of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  says: 

“It  is  to  be  assumed  that  such 
a  price  regulation  may  be  expected 
within  the  near  future,  possibly 
within  a  month  from  now.  We 
have  reasons  to  believe  that  such  a 
regulation  will  prescribe  minimum 
construction  values  for  a  variety  of 
types  in  order  to  assure  the  con¬ 


sumer  a  certain  minimum  utility 
\alue.  It  is  possible  that  such  re¬ 
quirements  will  take  the  form  of  a 
temporary  or  emergency  U.  S.  Com¬ 
mercial  Standard  which  will  be 
effective  during  the  life  of  the  price 
regulation.” 

Opaque  Stockings 

Opaque  stockings  with  “a  new 
leg  look,”  were  featured  during 
October  at  a  press  showing  by  the 
Gotham  Hosiery  Co.  They  present¬ 
ed  dark  shades  and  black,  which 
they  say  is  not  only  following  a 
tradition  that  fashions  go  in  cycles 
of  twenty  years  and  we  have  now 
reached  the  20th  milestone,  but 
which  have  a  very  practical  reason 
behind  their  presentation.  Now 
that  we  must  accept  heavier  yarns, 
they  contend,  women  should  have 
something  to  wear  with  the  darker 
wartime  clothes  that  will  become 
and  slenderize  the  legs,  and  they 
believe  these  opaque,  100  denier 
rayons  with  the  “ingrain  look,”  will 
do  just  that. 

Nylon  Combination  Yarns 

The  OPA  has  warned  that  it  is 
illegal  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  ho¬ 
siery  made  of  “spun”  nylon,  nylon 
“blend”  or  nylon  “combination” 
yarn  pending  establishment  of  sp>e- 
cific  prices  for  these  tyf>es  of  stock¬ 
ings.  While  these  types  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  W^omen’s  Hosiery  Reg¬ 
ulation  No.  95,  no  prices  have 
been  set  for  them  at  this  writing. 

Hosiery  Collections 

In  the  Special  Bulletin  to  Mem¬ 
bers  No.  156,  Lew  Hahn  last  month 
discussed  the  campaign  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  used  washed  silk  and 
nylon  hosiery  for  use  in  making 
powder  bags.  The  campaign  is 
scheduled  to  start  November  16. 
The  plan  for  collection  was  given 
fully,  the  seriousness  of  the  purpose 
of  the  campaign  was  stressed  and 
advertising  and  publicity  proce¬ 
dures  were  outlined.  The  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  stores  was  urged. 
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is  dependent,  to  no  small  degree,  upon  proper  processing 
of  all  the  fibres  and  fabrics  which  comprise  milady’s 
wardrobe  . . .  Hosiery,  gloves,  blouses,  skirts,  underthings, 
all  owe  much  of  their  charm  and  wearability  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  properly  processed  with  proven  compounds. 

Since  1907,  constant  familiarity  with  the  consumers’ 
requirements,  —  never  ceasing  research,  —  and  increased 
laboratory  and  manufacturing  facilities  have  kept  Scholler 
Products  abreast  of  the  times. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.  INC 


Mfrs  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes, 

Collins  and  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  St  Catharines,  Ontario,  Can. 
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One  of  a  series  of  show  case  displays  at  Lord  &  Taylor’s,  on  the 
theme,  “Out  of  a  test  tube  onto  your  legs— the  new  rayon  sUKkings." 


Harvard  Bureau  Studies  Manufacturer’s 
Advertising  Programs 


Ray  de  Chine 

An  elaborately  illustrated  book¬ 
let  has  been  issued  by  Crepe  de 
Chine,  Inc.,  called  “The  Story  of 
Ray  de  Chine.”  The  introduction 
to  the  Ixxrk  descrilres  it  as  “.\n  up- 
to-the-minute  discussion  of  current 
hosiery  problems,  delivered  by 
Berkely  Hathorne  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Lux  Washability  Bu¬ 
reau  to  the  Lux  Washability  Ex¬ 
perts,  for  dissemination  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  reached  by  these 
experts,  through  schools,  colleges, 
department  stores,  newspapers  and 
radio.” 

Rollins  Celanese 

.•\  new  75  denier  Celanese  stock¬ 
ing  is  being  made  now’  by  the 
Rollins  Hosiery  Mills.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  hose  eliminate  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  wrinkles  in  the  foot  or 
loose  folds  around  the  ankle,  bag¬ 
giness  at  the  knee  or  over-stretch 
at  the  top.  Also  it  is  expected  that 
drying  time  for  the  hose  will  be 
considerably  less  due  to  the  acetate 
typje  of  yarn  employed. 


**Make  and  Mend’*  at 
Bamberger’s 

HE  value  of  running  coordi¬ 
nated  promotions  to  tie  in 
with  the  present  trend  toward  home 
sewing  is  indicated  by  the  success 
of  a  recent  promotion  by  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  and  Company. 

The  store  recently  ran  an  adver¬ 
tisement  featuring  a  new  “Make 
and  Mend  for  \’ictory”  lx)oklet 
which  retails  at  lO^^  and  contains 
50  pages  of  instructions  on  conser¬ 
vation  sew’ing.  The  ad  also  invited 
customers  to  visit  the  notions  de¬ 
partment  where  a  nationally  known 
dressmaking  specialist  woidtl  be  in 
attendance. 

The  success  of  this  two  day  pro¬ 
motion  Was  responsible  for  the  store 
using  full  page  space  for  a  second 
ad  the  following  week.  This  ad  fea¬ 
tured  fabrics,  patterns  and  notions 
and  was  appropriately  captioned 
“Pioneer  Women  Had  Nothing  On 
Me  .  .  .  When  it  Comes  to  Making 
New  Things  and  Mending  Old 
Ones”.  *  *  * 

The  National  Needlecraft  Bu¬ 
reau  announces  that  National  Sew 
and  Save  Week  will  be  held  from 
February  20  to  27. 


Basing  his  conclusions  on  a 
study  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  of  98  different  manu¬ 
facturers  marketing  consumer 
goods  through  selected  retail  dis¬ 
tributors,  Professor  James  D.  Scott, 
formerly  research  assistant  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  Sch(X)l  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  and  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  states  that  whenever  a  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  appropriation 
falls  below  a  certain  amount  the 
use  of  general  advertising  over  the 
manufacturer’s  own  signature  is 
relatively  ineffective,  and  that  his 
expenditures  in  such  instances 
should  be  directed  mostly  into 
dealer  cooperative  advertising  or 
point-of-purchase  helps.  This  con¬ 
clusion  and  other  findings  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  bulletin  published  last 
month  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research. 

Factors  in  Media  Choice 

'Lhe  study  made  by  Professor 
Scott  was  to  determine  the  factors 
which  account  for  the  widely  vary¬ 
ing  typ)es  of  advertising  programs 
used  to  promote  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  marketed  by  selected  dis¬ 
tribution.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
author:  “One  manufacturer  may 
spend  50%  of  his  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  upon  general  advertis¬ 
ing,  30%  upon  advertising  over  the 
retailer’s  name,  and  20%  upon 
dealer  sales  helps.  ...  In  contrast. 


another  manufacturer  may  divide 
his  advertising  appropriation  into 
75%  for  advertising  over  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  name  and  25%  for  dealer 
sales  helps.  .  .  .  Still  another  manu¬ 
facturer  may  divide  his  advertising 
appropriation  into  60%  for  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  trade  and  40%  for 
dealer  sales  helps.” 

Analytical  Survey  Suggested 

As  a  result  of  his  isolation  of 
the  factors  which  account  for  such 
wide  differences  in  advertising  prac¬ 
tice,  Professor  Scott  suggests  for 
manufacturers  an  analytical  ap¬ 
proach  which  may  help  them  in 
building  effective  programs  for  the 
products  which  they  sell  through 
selected  distributors.  The  aim  is  to 
determine  in  any  program  the  most 
effective  division  of  expenditures 
among  the  various  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising:  namely,  general  advertising 
over  the  manufacturer’s  signature, 
advertising  directed  at  the  trade, 
cooperative  advertising  with  select¬ 
ed  dealers,  and  point-of-purchase 
advertising  helps. 

Consideration  is  directed  to  such 
questions  as  the  following:  What 
is  the  most  effective  division  in  view 
of  the  size  of  the  appropriation? 
Under  what  conditions  should  ad¬ 
vertising  over  the  manufacturer’s 
name  utilize  a  large  share  of  the 
program?  When  should  dealer  co¬ 
operative  advertising  be  stressed? 
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340  NORTH  TWELFTH  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


“Six  Months  Ago  We’d  Have  Said  ‘Impossible’!” 


"We  thought  we  knew  all  about  customers,  but 
never  before  this  'take-with'  era  did  we  realize  how 
cooperative  they  are!” 

All  over  the  country,  store  executives  are  not  only 
saying  things  like  this,  but  are  helping  to  make 
parcel- carrying  by  customers  the  smart  as  well  as  the 
patriotic  thing-to-do,  by  providing  HANDELOK 
Girry  Bags  for  most  of  their  merchandise  lines. 

Conversion  from  the  "please  send  it”  habit  is  pain¬ 
less  with  HANDELOKS.  And  since  they’re  carried 
in  the  hand,  every  customer  displays  an  easily  seen 
advertisement  of  your  store. 

In  eliminating  the  tiresome  wait  of  old-style  wrap¬ 
ping,  HANDELOKS  aid  in  increasing  efficiency  of 
service  and  save  valuable  sales  time  in  every  depart¬ 


ment  where  they’re  installed.  Help  your  customers 
to  help  the  war-time  "take -with”  movement,  with 
HANDELOKS. 


DEUVERIES 


TAKE  WITHS 


HANDELOK  FACTS 


We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you 
detailed  mformation  on 
HANDELOKS  and 
samples  in  various 
sizes  up  to  the  new  box~ 
replacement  HAN-  i 
DELOK  size  IS"  x  J 
18".  Write  today.  m 


A  Post-War  Pattern  for  City  Planning 

(^Continued  from  page  25) 


Decentralization 

Decenirali/alion  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  symptom  ot  de¬ 
terioration.  rime  does  not  permit 
a  discussion  ol  underlying  causes. 
Essentially,  there  are  traffic  conges¬ 
tion  and  transportation  difficulties; 
valuations  which  tlo  not  accoitl 
with  the  use  value  of  land;  decay 
of  the  areas  adjacent  to  the  central 
business  district;  smoke  and  noise 
nuisances;  construction  costs;  faulty 
zone  regulations;  need  of  terminal 
facilities  for  high-speed  transit. 
These  and  other  reasons  have 
caused  an  excessive  drainage  of 
population  from  cities  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  surrounding  sub¬ 
urbs.  Some  of  the  remedies  to  be 
used  involve  a  more  etpiitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  taxes;  improvement  in 
traffic  and  transportation;  the  re¬ 
moval  of  some  of  the  transfer  facili¬ 
ties  and  their  etpiipment  and  es¬ 
tablishment  of  others  in  keeping 
with  the  need  of  the  times;  con¬ 
demnation  or  purchase  and  better 
use  of  the  areas  close  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  zone.  City  planning  authori¬ 
ties  have  diagnosed  the  flight  of 
population  to  the  suburbs  very 
largely  for  the  reasons  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  solution  lies  during 
the  post-war  period  in  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  our  cities,  not  block  by  block 
but  by  the  square  mile  under  scien¬ 
tific  guidance.  Among  other  things, 
the  recasting  of  the  central  business 
district  is  a  “must”.  As  to  the  areas 
adjacent  to  the  central  business  dis¬ 
trict,  there  must  be  some  large- 
scaled  rebuilding  programs— blight¬ 
ed  areas  must  be  cleared,  replanned, 
improved  by  parks,  trees  and  streets 
and  rebuilt  into  residential  neigh¬ 
borhoods  for  repopulation  by  bet¬ 
ter  income  groups. 

Neighborhood  Planning 

The  reinstatement  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  the  foundation  of  urban 
living  will  be  a  major  factor  in  rec¬ 
reating  our  post-war  cities.  A  neigh¬ 
borhood  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
desirable  residential  area  having 
the  machinery  for  an  organized 
community  life.  The  attempt  to 
plan  a  city  as  a  comprehensive 
whole  or  one  living  unit  is  against 


the  logic  of  the  times.  In  a  sense, 
we  may  have  to  departmentalize 
our  cities  and  make  them  a  com¬ 
bination  of  numerous  neighl)or- 
hood  units. 

The  retailer’s  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  plan  is  a  subject  lor  care¬ 
ful  study  by  retailing  in  each  town. 
The  location  and  extent  of  the 
neighborlKKMl  and  business  district 
in  it  will  vary  depending  upon  the 
layout  of  stores,  density  of  po})ula- 
tion  and  distribution  of  residences. 
Number  and  types  of  shops  will 
vary  according  to  the  buying  pow¬ 
er  and  the  habits  of  the  smaller 
community— in  short,  the  type  ol 
store  which  will  fill  the  needs  of 
the  neighborhood  community  and 
will  accommotlate  the  type  of  out¬ 
lay  which  the  people  can  make. 
Our  experience  with  branch,  stores 
will  provide  helpful  data  in  formu¬ 
lating  post-war  plans. 

From  the  retailer’s  angle,  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  post-war  city  planning 
will  pursue  a  basic  plan  for  the 
central  business  district,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  branch  stores  serving 
larger  urban  divisions,  without  los¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  smaller  but  pri¬ 
mary  units  needed  for  neighbor¬ 
hood  purposes. 

In  this  connection,  you  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  .\ssociation  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  has  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  a  sound  post-war 
industrial  pattern  and  a  sound 
growth  pattern  for  .\merican  cities. 
This  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  population  changes  caused 
by  wartime  activities.  There  are 
some  grave  problems  in  connection 
with  the  expansion  of  some  cities 
and  the  depressed  condition  of 
other  cities  caused  by  the  reduction 
of  industries  not  of  a  war  character. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  a  need  of 
revamping  cities  with  an  eye  to 
creating  efficient  relations  between 
life  in  the  city  and  its  industries. 

In  talking  about  Neighborhood 
Planning,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  startling  improvement  built 
by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  the  Borough  of  Bronx, 
in  New  York. 

Similar  ventures  are  now  under 


construction  in  San  Francisco,  Los 
.Angeles  and  .Alexandria  (close  to 
Washington,  D.  C.)  It  is  to  be 
particularly  noted  that  none  of  this 
activity  has  anything  to  do  with 
government  or  slum  clearance 
housing.  It  is  private  enterprise. 

In  a  sense,  this  type  of  effort  is 
revolutionary  and  involves  a  Fu¬ 
turama  similar  somewhat  to  that 
which  the  General  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration  had  at  the  W^orld’s  Fair. 
It  is  food  for  thought  as  to  whether 
the  life  insurance  companies  in 
your  state  will  respond  to  your  kind 
offices  in  urging  the  investment  of 
funds  in  rental  housing,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  conjecture  how  much 
stimulation  on  the  part  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  groups 
throughout  the  cotintry  may  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  our  having  a  sane 
national  housing  policy. 

Limited  Dividend  Corporations 

The  retailer  can  join  with  others 
ititercsted  in  a  civic  plan  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  Limited  Dividend  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  bitilding  industry  in  his  area. 
This  Corporation  could  do  needed 
research  as  to  the  conditions,  could 
provide  a  revolving  fund  for  those 
interested  in  owning  homes,  could 
make  temporary  investments  and 
get  its  motley  liack  with  a  reason¬ 
able  rate  of  interest.  This  Corpo¬ 
ration  wouhl  have  a  paid  Director 
and  would  be  in  contact  with  all 
the  sound  local,  regional,  and  fed¬ 
eral  jilanning  agencies  and  be  of 
assistance  to  the  town  in  working 
otu  its  municipal  plans. 

The  Retailer  and  Free 
Enterprise 

It  is  sitggested  that  we  have  in 
each  city  or  sizable  town  in  this 
country  an  Annual  Municipal  Con¬ 
gress  for  Free  Enterprise.  This 
Congress  could  explore  how  far 
the  facilities  in  each  area  can  be 
utilized  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
a  new  area;  could  take  advantage 
of  the  new  things  and  the  new 
ideas  that  will  come  into  produc¬ 
tive  fields  as  a  result  of  the  war- 
cheaper  housing  because  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  with  defense  housing; 
aeronautics  and  its  by-products; 
plastics  and  synthetics;  new  ways 
of  production;  new  thinking  and 
new  action. 
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Cooperative  Students 
in  Retail  Stores 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Saturdays  might  likely  he  best  fitted 
lor  work  as  wrappers  or  as  sales¬ 
people  in  some  of  the  less  difficult 
selling  dejiartments.  On  the  other 
iiand,  those  cooperative  students 
who  arc  mattire  college  graduates, 
or  who  have  had  several  years  of 
retail  study  and  work  experience, 
might  be  well  qualified  as  section 
managers,  sponsors,  training  super¬ 
visors,  employment  interviewers, 
heads  of  stock,  or  in  comparable 
jobs  during  their  periods  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  question  is  often  raised  of 
how  stores  can  get  in  touch  with 
schools  that  have  students  available 
for  ctKiperative  work.  .\n  iiupiiry 
to  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
within  a  store’s  area  should  quickly 
provide  the  answer  to  this  tpiestion. 
Ordinarily  one  or  more  members 
of  the  faculty  do  what  is  called 
“coordination  work’’— keeping  in 
close  contact  with  the  students’ 
employers,  helping  the  students  to 
get  jobs,  and  in  general  acting 
as  the  link  between  school  anti 
store.  These  coordinators  common¬ 
ly  make  frequent  visits  to  stores  in 
which  their  students  are  employed, 
and  are  glad  to  talk  with  other 
employers  who  may  be  interested  in 
hiring  students  on  a  ctKtperative 
basis. 

Helping  the  Students 

It  is  quite  natural  that  stores 
should  be  interested  in  cooperative 
students  primarily  as  workers  rather 
than  as  students.  Yet  if  these  young 
people  can  prove  to  be  useful  work¬ 
ers  while  still  students,  they  are  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  highly  valu¬ 
able  employees  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  courses.  I’here  are  a 
number  of  things  stores  can  do  to 
help  these  students  become  better 
retailers,  and  thus  at  the  same  time 
help  themselves. 

First,  stores  can  help  by  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  schools  through  care¬ 
fully  appraising  the  students’  work. 
Many  institutions  have  some  form 
of  work  report  on  which  the  stu¬ 
dents’  employers  are  asked  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  progress  the  student  has 
made  on  the  job  and  in  developing 


HELP! 


Store  help  is  increasingly  problematical  these  days. 
It’s  the  same  throughout  the  nation  . . .  true  in  all 
types  of  stores  and  in  all  departments. 

Stores  everywhere  are  being  forced  to  operate  with 
a  smaller  personnel  than  actually  needed.  The 
help  that  is  available  lacks  previous  store  experi¬ 
ence  in  so  many  cases.  And  the  turnover  is  tre¬ 
mendous. 

Those  stores  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  Monarch 
System  in  their  merchandise  marking  departments 
now  more  than  ever  before  appreciate  the  time¬ 
saving  speed  and  efficiency,  the  security  against 
costly  errors,  the  a-b-c  simplicity  of  Monarch 
Price  Marking  Machines— simplicity  that  has  made 
possible  the  utilization  of  inexperienced,  ineffi¬ 
cient  help. 

Thus  Monarch  assists  with  the  ’’help”  problem 
in  price  marking  departments. 

We  are  going  to  do  everything  possible  to  help 
you  keep  your  Monarch  Machines  in  operation. 


W 


1 

THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

'  '■* 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

TORONTO.  CANADA  •  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL 
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desirable  personal  qualities.  These 
work  reports  are  usually  so  set  up 
as  to  require  but  little  time  on  the 
part  of  the  person  doing  the  grad¬ 
ing.  If  these  reports  are  filled  out 
honestly  and  carefully,  the  school 
is  materially  aided  in  helping  the 
student  in  the  areas  in  which  he 
or  she  most  needs  assistance. 

Stores  can  help  also  through 
showing  an  interest  in  a  student’s 
school  performance.  Many  institu¬ 
tions  are  anxious  to  make  school 
grades  available  to  the  employers 
of  their  students  if  the  employers 
are  interested.  An  indication  by  a 
personnel  director  or  a  buyer  that 
he  or  she  is  following  an  employee’s 
school  record  will  often  aid  sub¬ 
stantially  in  improving  grades. 

Appraising  School  Efficiency 

A  third  way  in  which  stores  can 
help  is  by  realizing  that  since  no 
two  cooperative  students  are  alike, 
they  cannot  all  be  of  the  same 
quality.  Careful  as  most  colleges 
and  some  high  schools  try  to  be  in 
selecting  students  for  retailing  who 
show  a  definite  aptitude  for  the 
field,  there  will  unavoidably  be  a 
poor  selection  now  and  then.  Some 
stores  have  considered  one  or  two 
unsatisfactory  students  to  be  a 
direct  reflection  on  the  school,  and 
as  a  result  have  refused  to  hire 
any  more  of  them.  The  human 
element  being  what  it''  is,  such  a 
decision  seems  hardly  justified. 

Closely  related  to  the  point  just 
mentioned  is  the  fact  that  stores 
can  be  of  great  help  to  the  students, 
schools,  and  themselves  by  setting 
up  reasonable  requirements  for  the 
students  they  hire.  If  those  being 
employed  are  18  years  of  age,  they 
cannot  normally  be  expected  to 
have  the  professional  qualities  of 
workers  in  their  twenties.  Careful¬ 
ly  selected  cooperative  students 
should  be  superior  in  some  respects 
to  others  their  own  age,  but  there 
are  limits  that  should  l)e  recog¬ 
nized. 

A  serious  criticism  made  by  many 
stores  of  employing  cooperative 
students  is  that  the  students  may 
leave  upon  their  graduation  for 
work  elsewhere.  This  problem  is 
not  as  serious  as  it  might  appear 
from  the  prominence  given  to  this 
particular  issue.  Some  young 
people  study  retailing  and  work  on 


a  cooperative  job  at  a  distance  from 
their  homes  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  one  of  their  local 
stores  when  their  training  is  com¬ 
pleted.  On  the  other  hand,  far 
more  of  them  study  in  their  own 
localities  and  work  in  their  own 
home  town  stores  with  the  definite 
hope  of  remaining  there  after 
graduation  if  given  proper  en¬ 
couragement. 

The  Student’s  Future 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  co¬ 
operative  students  seek  employment 
elsewhere  iqion  graduation  is  that 
they  have  been  able  to  see  no  future 
for  themselves  in  that  particular 
store.  The  more  intelligent  of  them 
realize  that  retailing  offers  no  easy 
road  to  success,  but  they  do  feel 
that  with  hard  work  they  should  be 
given  reason  to  think  that  they  will 
be  given  the  advancement  they 
earn.  In  some  cases  the  stores  have 
given  no  thought  to  any  future 
})lans  for  these  young  people,  and 
they  have  been  allowed  to  continue 
on  regular  routine  jobs  for  one, 
two,  or  even  three  years  without 
being  given  any  indication  of  what 
futtire  prospects  there  may  be  for 
them.  If  a  store  waits  until  after 
their  graduation  to  think  about  the 
futures  of  these  people,  it  may  very 
likely  be  too  late. 

A  grievance  on  the  part  of  co¬ 
operative  students  in  some  stores 
has  been  that  they  are  kept  at  a 
standard  minimum  wage  while 


USED  EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE 

1  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  12"  carriage  Style 
7ri()4  Machine  No.  .A- 109953  with 
accompanying  stand,  chair  and 
table. 

1  Burroughs  5  Col.  calculator  No. 
A-283fi()fi. 

1  Burroughs  .Adding  Machine 
(hand  operated)  No.  220601. 

1  Friden  Calculating  Machine  No. 

1  Paymaster  check  protector  No. 
313145. 

1  Steel  Chas.  R.  Hadley  Pathfinder 
file-14". 

1  Steel  Chas.  R.  Hadley  Pathfinder 
file— 22"  (for  ledger  cards) . 

Write  A-1 1-43,  Bulletin. 


doing  jobs  which  normally  carry 
higher  salaries.  For  example,  a 
young  man  on  a  cooperative  job 
will  continue  to  receive  the  $15 
per  week  he  was  paid  as  a  sales¬ 
person  even  after  he  has  worked 
as  a  section  manager.  CtKiperative 
students  cannot  expect  to  be  paid 
a  higher  rate  than  that  prevailing 
for  the  jobs  they  are  doing,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  they  can  under¬ 
standably  resent  being  paid  stib- 
stantially  less  for  the  same  work 
merely  because  they  are  sttidents. 

All  cooperative  students  may  not 
necessarily  be  promotional  mate¬ 
rial.  Much  misunderstanding  can 
be  avoided,  however,  if  stores  will 
make  it  clear  to  the  capable  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  are  Iteing  kept  in 
mind  for  future  advancement  if 
they  continue  to  develop  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications.  A  rotating  job 
schedule  that  gives  these  better 
students  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
different  positions  in  the  store  will 
help  greatly  in  providing  the  var¬ 
ied  work  experience  needed  for  the 
prospective  retail  executive. 

Much  Help  Available 

Generally  speaking,  educational 
institutions  offering  training  in  re¬ 
tailing  on  a  cooperative  basis  are 
willing  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  help  their  students  to  be¬ 
come  better  workers  and  to  help 
the  stores  meet  their  employment 
needs.  It  is  often  possible  for  stores 
to  secure  from  the  cooperating  in¬ 
stitutions  additional  help  for  a  sale 
day.  Sometimes  at  a  store’s  request 
a  special  schedule  can  be  arranged 
for  a  student  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  work  on  a  full-time  basis, 
attending  classes  during  evening 
and  early  morning  hours.  The  typi¬ 
cal  retail  training  institution  is 
willing  to  do  everything  possible 
within  reason  to  help  its  students 
to  be  useful  workers  both  as  stu¬ 
dents  and  afterwards. 

The  term  cooperative  education 
assumes  a  high  degree  of  coopera¬ 
tion  by  the  stores  as  well  as  by  the 
educational  institutions  and  the 
students  concerned.  In  today’s 
labor  market,  stores  cannot  expect 
to  obtain  the  services  of  capable 
retail  graduates  unless  they  have 
been  willing  to  assume  their  share 
in  the  training  of  these  people 
while  students. 
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Inventory  Control 
Formula  Analyzed 

{Continued  from  page  II) 

require  special  computations  not 
generally  useful  in  ordinary  man¬ 
agement  operations. 

Problem  in  Allocating 
Open-to-Buy 

Still  another  complication  will  re¬ 
sult  from  the  use  of  cost  stock  fig¬ 
ures.  The  plan  of  control  will  he 
store-wide  or  “over-all.”  A  store, 
however,  is  a  group  of  departtnents, 
and  good  operation  requires  that 
stock  and  sale  figures  of  depart¬ 
ments  must  be  planned  and  t  becked 
Iretpiently.  The  limitation  of  in¬ 
ventory  will  demand  very  dose  at¬ 
tention  to  departmental  figures,  in 
order  to  avoid  exceeding  the  over¬ 
all  inventory  allowance.  These  de- 
|>artmental  inventory  figures  will 
<»f  necessity  Ik*  ex})ressed  in  terms 
of  cost  for  internal  (omputations, 
and  totaled  to  (ompare  with  the 
over-all  inventory  limit  which  also 
will  be  at  cost.  real  problem, 
therefore,  arises  in  allocating  the 
open-to-buy  for  the  store  as  a  whole, 
to  departments.  To  be  fair  to  de¬ 
partments,  the  allocation  must  con¬ 
sider  the  variation  in  markon  rates 
among  departments.  In  1941,  ac- 
(ording  to  the  “Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results” 
of  the  Ca)ntrolIers’  Congress,  the 
total  store  markon  of  the  typical  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  $2,()()0,(M)0  to 
5.5,000,000  volume  class  was  40.1%, 
the  range  of  departmental  markon 
figures  was  from  49.8%  to  33.7%. 
Obviously  it  would  l)e  unfair  to  al¬ 
locate  a  portion  of  the  “cost”  open- 
to-buy  for  the  total  store,  to  a  de¬ 
partment  with  a  33.7%  markon  rate 
(presumably  pro  rata  sales)  on  the 
basis  of  the  40.1%  total  store  mark¬ 
on.  A  department  merchandised  on 
this  basis  would  s<x>n  lie  starved. 
Equity  to  the  department  and  to  all 
departments  demands  that  a  series 
of  involved  calculations  l)e  made  to 
recognize  the  changing  ratios  of  the 
stocks  and  sales  of  each  department 
to  the  store  totals,  as  well  as  the 
variation  in  departmental  markon 
rates.  Most  stores  would  give  the 
job  up  as  hopeless  and  resort  to 
guessing— which  would  l)e  bad,  very 
bad. 

The  obvious  answer  is  to  [)ermit 


The  vehicles,  trains, 
men  and  women  of 
the  Railway  Express 
are  in  action  on  the 
Home  Front  — trans¬ 
porting  the  vital  ne¬ 
cessities  of  a  nation 
at  war. 

Railway  Fxpri:ss 

\t;i;.\tN  l.\c, 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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TABLK  A-RETAIL  SALES.  BASE  YEARS:  l‘J39  HHI,  BY  QU AR'I  ERS 


Period 

1939 

1940 

1941 

i-Year 

Average 

1st  Q. 

$220,000 

$242,000 

$275,000 

245,667 

2nd  Q. 

230,000 

253,000 

287,500 

256.833 

3rd  Q.  i 

220,000 

1  242,000 

275,000 

245,667 

4th  Q. 

3.30.(K)0  j 

363,000 

412..5(K) 

368.500 

TABLE  B-STOCK  ON  HAND  (Beginning  of  Period),  BASE  YEARS;  1939  1941,  BY  (QUARTERS 


Period 

R  E  r  A  I  L 

COST* 

$-Year 

A  verage 

1939 

1940 

1941 

3-»nr 

Ax'erage 

Feb.  1st. 

$200,000 

$210,000 

$225,000 

$211,667 

$131,234 

May  1st. 

220,000 

230.000 

240.000 

230.(M)0 

142.600 

■Aug.  Isl. 

190,000 

200.000 

230.000 

206.667 

128,134 

Nov.  1st. 

250,000 

275,000 

325.000 

283,333 

1 75.666 

•For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  38%  markon  on  Retail  lias  lieen  recogni/cd  tliroiighoiit.  Actually,  the  respective  cost  tigiires  for  ea<  h 
year,  based  on  varying  markon  rates,  summarized  from  departmental  data,  would  lie  averageil. 


1  ABLE  C-COST  STOCK-RETAIL  SALES  RATIOS.  BY  QU  ARTERS 
(COLUMN,  6.  TABLE  B  TO  COLUMN  5,  TABLE  A)  - 


Period  ' 

Ratio 

Stock  as  % 
to  Sales 

1st  Q. 

1.0  to  1.87 

.53.48% 

2nd  Q. 

1.0  to  1.80 

55.56 

3rd  Q. 

1.0  to  1.92 

52.08 

4th  Q. 

1.0  to  2.10 

47.62 

TABLE  D-RETAIL  .SALES  1942.  BY  QUARTERS.  AND  CHANGE 
FROM  1941 


Period 

1942 

1941 

%  Change 

Isi  Q. 

$330,000 

$275,000 

+20  % 

2nd  Q. 

345,000 

287.500 

+  20  % 

3rd  Q. 

330,000 

275.000 

+  20% 

4th  Q. 

495,000** 

412.500 

+20  % 

••Estiniatetl. 

the  use  of  retail  values  throughout. 
It  should  be  recognized  by  WPB, 
for  certainly  their  investigations 
should  have  revealed  that  stores 
maintaining  control  on  purchases 
start  with  departmental  figures  and 
build  up  to  a  total.  This  can  more 
readily  be  accomplished  on  retail 
values,  and  consequently  the  break¬ 
ing  down  of  total  store  figures  or 
allocation  to  departments  can  be 
best  handled  similarly.  As  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  the  job  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  no  other  way. 

The  writer  has  already  brought 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  WPB, 


in  the  hope  that  when  the  plan  be¬ 
comes  effective,  retailers  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  retail  figures.  If  read¬ 
ers  feel  the  problem  is  important, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Inventory 
Policy  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Irwin  Wolf,  Vice-President  of  Kauf- 
mann’s,  Pittsburgh,  is  a  member, 
be  contacted. 

Method  of  Applying  Inventory 
Control  Formula 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  part  of 
the  procedure  w'hich  was  includetl 
in  the  NRDGA’s  Bulletin  No.  154, 
dated  October  20th,  explaining  the 


plan  of  eonirol,  the  following  ex 
amj)le  is  offered,  on  the  basis  <»! 
the  ‘‘cost  stock-to-retail  sales”  ratio 
procedure. 

E'irst  certain  basic  data  of  a  hype* 
ihetical  store,  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  tables,  should  be  ex 
amined.  Most  likely  the  WPB  will 
require  data  of  the  same  character. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  an 
order  will  be  issued  before  Decem¬ 
ber  1st,  putting  the  inventory  limi¬ 
tation  into  effect.  A  store  will  be 
permitted  to  use  a  control  year 
starting  on  December  1st,  January 
1st  or  February  1st.  The  base  peri¬ 
od  will  be  the  years  1939,  1940  and 
1941,  starting  December  1st,  1938 
for  those  stores  choosing  a  control 
year  beginning  December  1st,  1942. 

Finding  Stock-Sales  Ratio 

The  present  illustration  deals 
with  a  control  year  starting  Febru¬ 
ary  1st,  1943,  consequently,  as  may 
be  noted  in  the  accompanying 
tables,  the  base  period  begins  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  1939.  Following  the 
formula,  as  the  writer  interprets  the 
press  release  of  the  WPB  Inventory 
Policy  Committee,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  ratio  of  the  average  stock 
at  cost  on  the  1st  day  of  February 
in  the  control  years,  to  the  sales  of 
the  average  subsequent  quarters. 
In  Table  C  the  first  quarter’s  ratio 
is  shown  as  1.0  to  1.87  or  53.48%. 
I’hese  figures  show  the  relationship 
of  !$131,  234,  average  cost  stock  Feb- 
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riiary  1st  of  the  control  years 
(Table  B) ,  to  $245,067,  sales  at  re¬ 
tail  for  the  average  quarter,  Febru¬ 
ary,  March  anti  April  of  the  same 
period  (Table  A) . 

Projecting  Sales  Figures 

It  is  now  necessary  to  compute 
the  “current  trend”  in  order  to  pro¬ 
ject  sales  for  the  periotl  beginning 
February  1st,  1943.  The  current 
trend  is  determined  by  comparing 
the  sales  of  the  second  t|uartcr  pre- 
(cding  the  one  for  which  sales  arc 
to  be  projected,  with  the  sales  of 
the  comparable  period  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Following  this  recpiire- 
ment  of  the  plan,  a  comparison  of 
the  sales  for  the  third  qtiarter  in 
l)Oth  1942  and  1941  must  be  made. 
Table  D  reveals  that  1942  sales 
increased  20%.  It  is  therefore 
permitted  to  project  sales  of  the 
first  quarter,  1943,  20%  higher  than 
the  sales  of  the  comparable  quarter 
in  1942,  or  20%  above  $330,000 
(from  Table  D) ,  giving  S39(),000. 
Sales  may  not  Ije  projected  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  amount. 

Determining  Inventory  Limit 

Next  the  stock-sales  ratio  of  the 
base  period  applicable  to  the  first 
qtiarter  must  be  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
jected  sales.  This  ratio  (Table  C) 
is  53.48%;  accordingly,  the  inven¬ 
tory  limit  for  the  beginning 
of  the  first  quarter  in  1943  is 
$211,780  (53.48%,  of  $396,000). 

I’his  theoretically  is  the  amount  of 
inventory  at  cost,  which  would  per¬ 
mit  the  store  to  operate  at  an  effi¬ 
ciency  rate  not  less  than  that  of  the 
base  years.  A  tolerance  of  5% 
would  be  permitted,  that  is,  the 
store  would  not  be  considered  as  in 
violation  if  the  actual  inventory  on 
February  1st  (or  January  31st) 
reached  the  amount  of  $222,369. 
This  tolerance,  it  has  been  said  un¬ 
officially,  is  to  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  larger  purchases  at 
one  time,  because  of  transportation 
delays,  and  to  allow  a  margin  for 
jjossible  errors  in  computations. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  requirement  of  deter¬ 
mining  ratios  in  terms  of  cost  stock, 
acts  in  a  period  of  declining  markon 
to  absorb  some  of  this  tolerance— 
as  much  as  3%  when  markon  de¬ 
clines  2%,* 


Merchandising  -Difficulties 
Discounted 

Fhe  possibility  of  operating  at 
no  less  a  degree  of  merchandising 
efficiency  in  1943,  than  in  the  base 
years,  seems  to  disturb  some  retail 
executives.  Because  of  market  con¬ 
ditions,  undoubtedly  retailers  will, 
at  the  start  of  the  limitation  period, 
be  required  to  operate  with  larger 
stocks.  The  plan  of  control,  how- 
ex  er,  has  as  one  objective  the  relief 
of  pressure  on  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket.  If  this  objective  is  accom¬ 
plished,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to 
operate  within  a  reasonable  stock- 
sales  limitation.  Cdianging  condi¬ 
tions  may  alter  the  situation  en¬ 
tirely— conditions  restilting  from  al¬ 
location  and  ration  plans  which 
may  appear  over  the  tiot  too  dis¬ 
tant  horizon. 

Penalty  Possibilities 

Fhere  has  been  no  information 
released  on  the  penalty  provisions 
of  the  forthcoming  limitation  or¬ 
der.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
there  will  Ik.*  included  in  the  order 
a  provision  calling  for  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  false  reports.  We 
stispect  that  the  first  inventory  to 
be  limited  will  Ik*  that  of  the  date 
three  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  control  year  selected  by  each 
individual  store.  In  the  illustration 
shown,  the  formula  has  lieen  dem¬ 
onstrated  with  respect  to  February 
1st  inventory,  as  a  suggestion  that 
stores  might  voluntarily  bring  their 
stocks  somewhere  near  to  the  “line” 
on  or  about  that  time,  so  that  the 
conformance  with  the  control  pat¬ 
tern  would  be  gradual  and  no 
dunqiing  need  be  resorted  to  in  the 
effort  to  meet  the  requirements  on 
April  30th  or  May  1st. 

We  further  suspect  that  a  store 
which  finds  that  its  inventory  on  a 
control  date  is  in  excess  of  the  limi¬ 
tation,  due  to  the  fact  that  its  pro¬ 
jected  sales  in  the  period  preceding 
this  date  had  not  been  achieved, 
would  escape  penalty  provided  two 
conditions  were  present,  (1)  that 
the  sales  had  been  projected  accord¬ 
ing  to  formula  (and  not  lieyond) , 
and  (2)  that  the  open-to-buy  prop¬ 
erly  calculated  on  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
jected  sales,  required  ending  inven¬ 
tory  and  opening  inventory,  had 
not  been  exceeded.  Furthermore, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  plan 


John  Marshall,  the  famous  Ameri¬ 
can  jurist,  laid  the  foundation  for 
much  of  our  modern  law.  His  advice 
was  sought  and  valued.  If  today  you 
have  problems  in  wrapping,  why  not 
take  them  to  the  "John  Marshall”  on 
paper — your  paper  jobbers’  salesman. 
He  will  advise  you  on  the  available 
selection  of  wrapping  tissues,  boxes, 
twine  and  other  supplies.  If  your 
exact  requirement  can’t  be  filled,  he 
will  tell  you  about  the  next  best 
thing  available.  He  can  be  of  real 
help  to  you  now  when  such  help  is 
really  needed. 
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carries  no  restriction  on  sales  as 
such,  nor  on  open-to-buy  during  the 
period  between  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  a  </uar/er— provided  that 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  the  in¬ 
ventory  is  within  the  limits  pre¬ 
scribed  in  relation  to  the  succeed¬ 
ing  quarter’s  projected  sales. 

Details  to  Come 

The  publication  of  the  official 
order  must  be  awaited  before  the 
plan  can  be  discussed  in  relation  to 
such  details  as:  merchandise  which 
may  be  excluded  in  the  inventory 
and  sales  data,  how  affiliated  stores 
are  to  be  controlled  (we  suspect 
the  control  plan  will  be  on  a  con¬ 
solidated  basis) ,  how  consigned 
goods  will  l)e  considered,  etc. 

Every  statement  of  the  Inventory 
Policy  Committee,  both  official  and 
unofficial,  has  indicated  that  the 
control  will  initially  be  on  a  store¬ 
wide  basis.  But  WPB  |X)wers  are 
not  so  restricted  as  to  prevent  that 
body  from  requiring  departmental 
data  at  any  time  from  any  store, 
and  thereafter  requiring  that  the 
limitation  fornuda  be  applied  de- 
partmentally. 


Under 

Federal  Reserve 
Regulation  W 

Many  stores  are  finding  Rand 
McNally  Budget  Coupon  Books 
more  valuable  than  ever. 


This  coupon  cash  offers  a  means 
of  making  credit  available  to  new 
spending  groups  ...  of  extending 
credit  to  slower-pay  accounts. 

For  detailed  information  you  are  in¬ 
vited  to  write  Rand  McNally  B 1 12 
at  any  of  the  following  offices: 

S36  South  Clark  Straci,  Chicago 
111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
12S  East  Sixth  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
SS9  Mission  Street,  San  Franciaco 

RAND  MfNALLY 

Budget  Coupon  Books 


Smaller  Store  Shows  the  Way  in 
Government-Cooperation  Ads 


A  HISTORY  of  retailing  in  this 
war  to  date  could  be  written 
from  the  file  of  patriotic  and  edu¬ 
cational  advertising  of  one  member 
store  of  the  Bureau  of  Smaller 
Stores. 

Monger’s  of  Herkimer,  New 
York,  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  interpreting  various  govern¬ 
mental  regulations  to  the  people 
of  that  trade  area  and  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  various  patriotic 
efforts  of  retailers. 

The  unusual  ads  over  the  Mun- 
ger  name  include  one  soon  after 
the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  was  issued  which  announced: 

“Reporting  for  Duty,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson.  Munger’s  Puts  Ceiling  on 
Prices  at  Once  instead  of  ivaiting 
till  May  18.” 

The  copy  went  on  to  explain  the 
purpose  aiul  need  of  price  control 
and  announced  that  the  store  was 
immediately  marking  its  few  price 


increases  back  to  the  March  level. 

.Additional  well-written  and  time¬ 
ly  ads  were  run  explaining  sympa- 
I helically  and  fully  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  siandpoinl  new  credit  regu¬ 
lations,  delivery  restrictions,  and 
other  government  orders. 

Illustrating  the  extent  to  which 
Munger’s  has  taken  part  in  all 
patriotic  projects  of  retailers,  the 
ads  reflect  participation  in  the  July 
War  Bond  and  Stamp  drive,  .Ameri¬ 
can  Heroes  Day,  the  fur  vest  projec  t 
and  others.  In  connection  with 
.\merican  Heroes  Day,  the  store 
devoted  its  front  windows  to  pic¬ 
tures  of  Herkimer  County  men  in 
the  armed  services.  .A  special  pro¬ 
motion,  cleverly  advertised,  was 
conducted  on  “(Corsage  Day”  dur¬ 
ing  which  W’ar  Stamp  corsages  were 
featured. 

L.  V.  Harris  of  Munger’s  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Advisors 
of  the  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores. 


STATEME.NT  OK  THE  OW.NERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  and  MARCH  3,  1933, 
Of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  Nation ai.  Retail 
Oky  Goods  Association;  published  monthly;  at 


New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1.  1942. 


1“ 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  W.  Hahn,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Manager  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
National  Retail  Dev  Goods  Association,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 


Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  101  West  31st  Street,  New  York: 
Editor,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West  31st  Street, 
New  York;  Managing  Editor,  John  W.  Hahn. 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York;  Business 
Manager,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West  31st 
Street,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  hy  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 


unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  welt  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation.  101  Wesi 
31st  Street,  New  York.  (A  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.)  Frank  M.  Mayfield,  President,  c/o 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager  and  Treas¬ 
urer.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
.md  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  gi-/- 

ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 

name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 

appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOHN  W.  HAHN. 

Manager.  Trb  Bulletin, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th 
day  of  September,  1942. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthom.  Notary  Public,  Kings  Co. 
No.  197,  Reg.  No.  2215.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co. 
No.  478.  Reg.  No.  2-B-340.  Commission  expires 
March  30,  1944. 
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This  Space  is  a  Contribution  to  Victory  by  THE  BULLETIN 


Nexf  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  .  .  . 

AS  PROUD  A  FUG  AS  INDUSTRY  CAN  FLY 


SigniFying  90  Percent  or  More  Employee 

It  doesn’t  go  into  the  smoke  of  battle,  but 
wherever  you  see  this  flag  you  know  that  it  spells 
Victory  for  our  boys  on  the  fighting  fronts.  To 
everyone,  it  means  that  the  firm  which  flies  it  has 
attained  90  percent  or  more  employee  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan  .  .  .  that  their 
employees  are  turning  a  part  of  their  earnings 
into  tanks  and  planes  and  guns  regularly,  every 
pay  day,  through  the  systematic  purchase  of 
U.  S.  War  Bonds. 

You  don’t  need  to  be  engaged  in  war  production 
activity  to  fly  this  flag.  Any  patriotic  firm  can 
qualify  and  make  a  vital  contribution  to  Victory 
by  making  the  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan  available 
to  its  employees,  and  by  securing  90  percent  or 
more  employee  participation.  Then  notify  your 
State  Defense  Savings  Staff  Administrator  that 


Participation  in  the  Pay-Roll  Savings  Plan 

you  have  reached  the  goal.  He  will  tell  you 
how  you  may  obtain  your  flag. 

If  your  firm  has  already  installed  the  Pay-Roll 
Savings  Plan,  now  is  the  time  to  increase  your 
efforts:  (1)  To  secure  wider  participation  and 
reach  the  90-percent  goal;  (2)  to  encourage 
employees  to  increase  their  allotments  until  10 
percent  or  more  of  your  gross  pay  roll  is  sub¬ 
scribed  for  Bonds.  “Token”  allotments  will 
not  win  this  war  any  more  than  “token”  resist¬ 
ance  will  keep  our  enemies  from  our  shores, 
our  homes.  If  your  firm  has  yet  to  install  the 
Plan,  remember,  TIME  IS  SHORT. 

Write  or  wire  Jor  full  facts  and  literature  on  instal¬ 
ling  your  Pay-Roll  brings  Plan  now.  Address 
Treasury  Department,  Section  D,  709  I2th  St,, 

NW.,  Washington,  D.  C 


Make  Every  Pay  Day  "Bond  Day** 


f 
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To  help  on  the  "Home  Front,” 
we  are  maintaining  344  sales  and 
service  offices  in  this  country  and 
Canada,  each  staffed  with  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  trained  systems  men  and 
factory-trained  mechanics.  Each  is 
prepared  to  furnish  factory-built 
repair  parts:  each  carries  a  full  line 
of  supplies  for  all  National  Systems, 
as  well  as  the  largest  selection  of 
modern  used  and  reconditioned 
Nationals. 


National’s  services  can  be  of  real 
value  to  you  in  these  days  of  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  Therefore,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  use  our  facilities  which 
are  maintained  for  your  benefit.  A 
National  representative  is  as  near  as 
your  telephone.  Call  him  when  you 
need  help. 


Oiu:  first  and  most  important  job 
is  the  battle  against  time  in  supply¬ 
ing  our  armed  forces  with  precision 
instruments  and  vital  war  materials. 
But  we  have  a  "Home  Front,”  too. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  help  our 
users  get  the  fullest  benefit  from  their 
National  Cash  Registers  and  National 
Accounting  Machines.  So  it  is  our 
job  to  provide  the  service  which  will 
assure  the  proper  uninterrupted  oper¬ 
ation  of  these  National  products. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


i 
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